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Coming Events 


Embarrassments are often caused by conflicting 
dates of the many religious organizations. The con- 
venience of many could often be served if dates of 


important gatherings were known long enough in. 


advance so that other meetings could be planned 
accordingly. The BULLETIN will print a calendar of 
the more important scheduled meetings, especially of 
interdenominational organizations, so far as the in- 
formation is furnished to the Editor. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL oF CHURCHES, ADMINISTRATIVE 
COMMITTEE 
New: York, “Nic Ys steeteepeitts teeters ors) «7s May 20 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY, UNITED PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH ! 
Youngstown, Olio. saniereceaenieale st +o May 27— 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY, PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN 
U.S, A j 


Pittsburgh, Pai staee eertetrtoeeieire «ahs May 28— 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY, PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN 
U. S. (South) 
Montreat, NiiG. vacate = ste ete eteterie «3% May 28— 
NorTHERN Baptist CONVENTION 
Kansas’ City; (Mo. 05 22. necterncs cieenctere tere June 3-8 
GENERAL SyNop, REFORMED CHURCH IN AMERICA 
Asbury «Park, (NUS wc ait © let sist June 4— 


ASSOCIATION OF EXECUTIVE SECRETARIES 
oF COUNCILS oF CHURCHES 
Chicago. eaoe. tert rete erat June 20-22 
Worip CoNFERENCE ON STEWARDSHIP AND 
CuurcH FINANCE 


Edinburgh, Scotlatvd vaaeia-celen ett June 21-26 
CONFERENCE—RETREAT ON EVANGELISM 
\ Northfield Massiaeecicsceieaes fanciers > June 24-26 


GENERAL CONVENTION, CONGREGATIONAL AND 
CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 
Seattle, Wash) <iascaesiees sleinna June 25-July 3 
FEDERAL CouNcIL or CHURCHES, ADMINISTRATIVE 
CoM MITTEE 


iNew: SWOrke: GIN IPCY sere ye eee operetta June 26 
INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR CONVENTION 
Sani Francisco, Galina anteater estate July 11-16 


Woritp AsseMBLy oF Y. M. C. A. WorkKERS WITH 
Boys 
(oronto.. Gans aswel July 27-August 2 
Woritp AssEMBLY oF Y. M. C. A. WorRKERS WITH 
Younc Men 


Toronto, Catiieyte xtase ante sinc July 27-August 2 
Wortp’s ConFrerENCE OF Y. M. C, A.’s 
Cleveland, ‘Ohio -2ace eee August 4-9 


INTERNATIONAL ConvENTION oF Y. M. C. A.’s oF 
NortH AMERICA 
Cleveland) Ohio iaccce see eeaareny. rae August 4-9 


GENERAL CONFERENCE, SEVENTH Day BAPTIST 
CHURCHES 
Alfred, NiO Ya. «cmouselcereteter sine August 18-23 
UNIVERSAL CHRISTIAN CoUNCIL ON LIFE AND 
Work, ExrcuTivE CoMMITTEE 


Cambridge. England Rynrciere err August 22-29 
NATIONAL Baptist CONVENTION 
Atlanta, 'Ga:S2seea.. Mita Secreta oie at September 9-14 
NATIONAL COUNCIL, PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH 
Denver, (Golo. onac tLe rents September 16— 


COMMITTEE oF REFERENCE AND COUNSEL, FOREIGN 
Missions CONFERENCE OF NortH AMERICA 
New. York Nx Yeosncemaceene September 23-24 
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THE EDITORIAL OUTLOOK 


The Ageless Christ 


ON of Man, whenever I doubt of life 
I think of Thee. Nothing is so impos- 


‘sible as that Thou shouldst be dead. I 


can imagine the hills to dissolve in vapor, 
and the stars to melt in smoke, and the rivers 
to empty themselves in sheer exhaustion, but 


I feel no limit in Thee. Thou never growest 


old to me. Last century is old, last year is 


old, last season is an obsolete fashion; but 


Thou art not obsolete. ‘Thou art abreast of 
all the centuries, nay, Thou goest before 
them like the star. I have never come up 
with Thee, modern as I am. 

GEORGE MATHESON. 


The Church 
Becomes W orld-W ide 


HOSE WHO FALL into the cur- 
rent fashion of lamenting the weak- 
ness of the Church overlook one 


thing about the Church of today that gives 


it a significance never possessed before. It 


is the fact that, in our day for the first time 
—thanks to the missionary enterprise—the 
Church is rooted in the soil of every impor- 
tant country of the earth. ‘The Christian 


movement has actually attained in reality 
the universal character which the Apostle 


Paul claimed for it in theory. 
Youthful and lacking in strength though 


-the Church may be in some lands of the 


Orient, it is still an impressive fact that it 


_has become domesticated as a living force 


in every clime and among every race. All 


around the globe there are groups of people 


f 


who have found in Christ the true meaning 
of life, who feel bound to one another 
through their common loyalty to Him and 
who yearn to see a world organized accord- 
ing to His will. If, by some unimaginable 
catastrophe, the Christian Church were to 
be obliterated in the entire Western world— 
as ruthless communists are attempting to 
obliterate it in Russia—it would still live on 
as an indigenous, self-directing unit in 
Africa, in the Near East, in India, in Ma- 
laysia, in the Far East, in the isles of the 
seas. This was not true a hundred years 
ago; today it is too clear to be doubted. 


Most important of all, the Christian 
groups in the far-separated regions of the 
earth are no longer living and working in 
isolation from one another. In most major 
countries there is a church federation or a 
Christian council, bringing many groups 
into cooperative relationships. And these 
national units are linked up in a conscious 
world fellowship, expressed in part through 
the Universal Christian Council on Life and 
Work, which is concerned chiefly with the 
problems of the Western world, and in part 
through the International Missionary Coun- 
cil, which unites Christians of East and 
West in one fellowship of love and service. 

All this is pregnant with high possibili- 
ties, not only for the life of the Church 
itself, but also for the world. It points to 
the attainment of that deep spiritual unity 
which is the indispensable condition of any 
effective outward organization of the world 
and the securing of enduring peace. 
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Concerning the Report 
on Birth Control 


HE REPOR dor the* Committee 

on Marriage and the Home, entitled 

“Moral Aspects of Birth Control,” 
printed in the last issue of the BULLETIN, 
has evoked wide public interest. Along 
with much commendation of it as represent- 
ing “a frank and courageous facing up to 
one of the most pressing of present-day 
problems” (Christian Advocate), as ex- 
pressing “the noblest kind of Christian 
spirit” (Christian Leader) and as being “ 
sensible and Christian statement”? (Southern 
Methodist Christian Advocate), have come 
some sharp criticisms, especially in Roman 
Catholic circles. 


Roman Catholic opposition was doubtless 
to be anticipated, but it is difficult to see why 
it should have been so violent,-or why the 
report should have been made the occasion 
for a broadside against Protestantism. That 
the Roman attitude is not to be regarded as 
typical of all Catholic thinking is perhaps 
sufficiently indicated by the fact that the 
Lambeth Conference of last summer, made 
up of the bishops of the Anglican and Epis- 
copal Churches throughout the world, 
Anglo-Catholic as well as Evangelical, took 
action quite in line with that set forth by the 
members of the Federal Council’s commit- 
tee. 


Much of the Roman Catholic discussion 
has seriously misconceived the statement, 
describing it as a “manifesto” and treating 
it as if it had been an official decision for 
Protestantism, as the Papal Encyclical, 
which flatly denounced birth control as ‘‘in- 
trinsically vicious,” was for Roman Cathol- 
icism. Perhaps not all Roman Catholics 
could be expected to appreciate the Protes- 
tant heritage of freedom of conscience sufhi- 
ciently to think of a statement by a religious 
body in other terms than a dogmatic utter- 
ance; but, as a matter of fact, the report 
itself had specifically declared that “opinion 
in the churches is divided.” Moreover, in 


view—a majority and a minority—one rec= | 


ideal.”’ 


the release to the press 1t was made explicit 
clear that the report set forth ¢wo points of 


ognizing the validity of birth control of a 
“careful and restrained” character, the other 
upholding “the standard of abstinence as the 
The names of those who took each” 
of these positions were given, in order to” 
emphasize their personal responsibility for | 
differing conclusions. 


The Administrative Committee of thel | 
Council, accordingly, authorized the publi- | 
cation ee the report, not as presuming to set | 
forth the official view of any denomination 
or group of denominations, or even the 
Council itself as a whole, but as a valuable 
educational document which, because of the — 
thorough study that lay behind it and the _ 
frank statement of results (including the. 
divergencies ), would be of help to Christian 


Sn a] 


men and women in thinking their own way — 
through the question. 


The true nature of the document, as con-— 
trasted with the Roman Catholic miscon- | 
ception of it, is evidenced by the comment — 
of The Baptist: 


“Tt is the judgment of a company of men and women, 
conscientious and competent, who for many months 
have made an intelligent study of a confessedly diffi- | 
cult subject of wide social and economic significance — 
and of important moral implications, and who have | 
given the product of their study in a disinterested | 
manner to the public. As such, it should be grate 
fully received. More than that is impossible and more f 
than that they would not desire. The nature of the 
subjects involved is such that it is peculiarly true of © 
them that every individual must ultimately face and — 
settle them for himself. Let all the light that may be 


y 
shed upon them from every angle be welcomed.” { 
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A less excusable mistake on the part of | 
Roman Catholic spokesmen was in carica-_ 
turing the document as “pagan” and de- 
scribing it as casting aside the principle of 
moral discipline and self-control. ‘The fact 
was that the report most carefully guarded — 
against treating birth control as a substitute © 
for self-control, was at pains to warn against 
indulgence act positively pointed out the 
ever-present need for restraint. Apparently 


the critics failed to read (or else deliberately 
gnored) these important paragraphs in the 
ocument, paragraphs on which both those 
ho signed the majority and those who 
igned the minority sections united: 
“Finally, the entire committee unites in calling atten- 
ion, and most earnestly, to the importance of a spir- 
tual adjustment of the physical relations between hus- 
oands and wives. All natural desires, however sound 
d wholesome, must be kept within bounds. If this 
pplies to eating and drinking, how much more to the 
fateful and powerful impulse of sex. If marriage 
ficenters upon sex indulgence, it is sure to result in un- 
Nhappiness and usually in disaster. A high degree of 
self-control, especially during the early years of mar- 
fried life when marital habits are forming, is necessary 
to the happiness of the mates and the spiritual life of 
the home. 

“To attain this command of the sex impulse, and this 
mutual and sensitive consideration for one another, 
husbands and wives are urged to keep ever in mind 
that marriage is a divine institution and that they are 
cooperating with God in their union and in the con- 
ception and rearing of children. Their personal rela- 
tions are therefore sacred and in the divine care. These 
relations are always at their best when the two live to- 
gether in the daily consciousness of the Presence of 
God. Things they might not be able to accomplish un- 
aided are abundantly possible through His help.” 

We are confident that anyone who reads 
the report as a whole, instead of judging it 
on the basis of second-hand discussions in 
the newspapers, cannot fail to be impressed 
by its pronounced spiritual quality, its chaste 
reverence and its moral idealism. 


The Disarmament Conference 


An Acid Test for the U.S. 


ARLY IN 1932, probably at Ge- 
neva, there will be convened for the 
first time in history a World Dis- 

armament Conference. Whether or not the 
projected Conference is to succeed will de- 
pend in no small measure on the American 
policy with respect to disarmament. 

The United States at the Washington 
Conference on the Limitation of Naval 
Armament, 1921-22, led the nations in pro- 
posing a drastic reduction in battleship ton- 
| nage. The leadership exercised by our coun- 
try at this conference was laudable. Since 
4 
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then, both Government and people have re- 
peatedly affirmed their sincere desire to see 
armaments cut to the lowest level possible. 
President Hoover, for example, in his 1929 
Armistice Day address, with the London 
Naval Conference in the offing, said, “We 
will reduce our naval strength in proportion 
to any other. Having said that, it only re- 
mains for the others to say how low they 
will go. It cannot be too low for us.”” And 
Ambassador Gibson, at one of the meetings 
of the Preparatory Disarmament Commis- 
sion, said, “The pact for the renunciation of 
war opens to us an unprecedented opportu- 
nity for advancing the cause of disarma- 
ment, an opportunity which admits of no 
postponement. .. . Great armaments are but 
the relic of another age. ... I am authorized 
to state that .. . we are willing to agree to 
any reduction, however drastic, of naval 
tonnage, which leaves no type of war vessel 
unrestricted . . . what is really needed is a 
common-sense agreement based on the idea 
that we are going to be friends and settle our 
problems by peaceful means.” Just before 
the final adjournment of the Preparatory 
Commission, Mr. Gibson, in appealing to all 
governments to make concessions in the in- 
terest of disarmament, remarked that success 
at the forthcoming Conference ‘can be 
reached only by an aroused public opinion.” 
Strong words, these! On the basis of the 
President’s remarks and those of Mr. Gib- 
son, is it not reasonable to expect a strong 
governmental policy in support of disarma- 
ment? In seeking an answer to this question 
we feel bound to ask another question, “‘Does 
our practice square with our preaching?” 
The idea seems to be gaining currency 
that the General Disarmament Conference 
will not be of much concern to the United 
States. It is said that the naval problem was 
settled at the London Conference in 1930. 
It is then added that, inasmuch as the United 
States has only a small army and is not for 
that reason involved in the problem of land 
forces, Washington can hardly be expected 
to manifest more than a nominal interest in 
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the 1932 parley. If this interpretation of 
our relation to the Conference prevails, the 
hopes of humanity for disarmament will be 
largely frustrated. We refuse to believe 
that our Government will stand for the posi- 
tion of aloofness just described. Such half- 
hearted policy would not at all conform 
with the President’s stirring declarations in 
favor of drastic reductions. 


Specifically, we are frankly disturbed at 
three points. The President, we remind 
ourselves, in speaking of the reductions to be 
made by the other powers, said that such 
reductions “cannot be too low for us.” The 
alleged refusal of the United States to go 
along with England and Italy at the London 
Conference for the complete abolition of 
battleships has never been satisfactorily ex- 
plained. And now, in connection with the 
pending Franco-Italian naval agreement, it 
is being said that the proposal to limit the 
size of battleships to some 23,500 tons does 
not meet with the approval of our own naval 
experts. ‘The Navy League of the United 
States, in a newspaper release, dated April 
12, came out flat-footedly for the big war- 
ship as vital to American interests. In view 
of the attitude of the American delegation 
at the London Conference and in view of 
the current gossip about the indispensability 
of 35,000-ton battleships, the thought per- 
sists in the minds of many people that the 
Unitéd States is obstructing the reduction of 
naval armaments at this point. May we not 
hope that the Government, in keeping with 
the spirit of the President’s 1929 Armistice 
Day address, will speedily let it be known 
that it stands ready, in cooperation with the 
other powers, at least to reduce the tonnage 
and gun caliber of battleships? 

We have misgivings, too, regarding the 
reported stand of the United States on 
budgetary limitation. The Preparatory 
Disarmament Commission, after years of 
labor and study, came to the conclusion that 
the best method of reducing armaments was 
to limit the amount of money spent on arma- 
ments. ‘To meet the earlier objections of 


~ you will show the governments that how-_ 


' armament] their peoples will get behind 
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the United States it was agreed that it 
applying the budgetary method no compari= 
son between countries should be made, but _ 
only between expenditures of each country 
for consecutive years. The United States” 
apparently still refuses to accede to this” 
principle of limitation. Why? No satis 
factory explanation of the American policy _ 
on this question has been made. The Amer- 
ican people are entitled to an explanation. 

Again, the United States Senate has not, | 
up to the present time, ratified the anti-_ 
poison gas protocol negotiated at Geneva in 
1925, at the suggestion of the American” 
delegation. The position of our Govern-_ 
ment in refusing to ratify this protocol is at_ 
variance with still another of the objectives 
outlined by the Preparatory Commission, — 
namely the abolition of “the use in war of > 
asphyxiating, poisonous or similar gases, and 
of all analogous liquid substances or proc-| 
esses.” Surely the nation that manifested 
such moral indignation when poison gas was — 
first used by the Central Powers in the” 
World War is not now through Senate in- 
action to obstruct the abolition of such” 
hideous practices! | 

We come now to Mr. Gibson’s appeal for 
“an aroused public opinion.” In England” 
both Lord Cecil and Foreign Minister Hen- 
derson are appealing for public support of — 
the forthcoming conference. Mr. Hender y 


son, in a recent public address, said, “‘I hope © 
ever far they may be ready to go [in dis- 


them.” And in the same address, he said, 
““At the Disarmament Conference, as else- 
where—and I say this as an old political 
hand—the governments will do what the 
people want. If the peoples want disarma- 
ment they can have it. If they will exert 
their will, they can compel results.” In 
some such manner as this governmental offi- 
cials in Great Britain are seeking to educate 
the public. If, as Mr. Gibson indicated, the 
success of the Conference depends on “an 
aroused public opinion,” what, may we ask, 


~ 
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is the American Government doing to create 


: 


and develop such an opinion? 


The United States has a responsibility at 
this point that cannot be avoided. Months 
have elapsed since the Preparatory Disarma- 
ment Convention adjourned. Up to the 
present time there has been little enthusi- 
asm manifested among our governmental 
officials except in the admirable address of 
President Hoover at the opening meeting of 
the International Chamber of Commerce on 
May 4. This tendency toward silence is all 
the more to be deplored when contrasted 
with the ringing declarations of such men as 
Lord Cecil and the British Foreign Minister. 
Is or is not our own country going in for that 
drastic reduction of armaments implied in 
the utterances of President Hoover and Am- 
bassador Gibson? 


Approaching the disarmament problem 
from still another angle, we express again 
a feeling of concern. Genuine and drastic 
reductions will be made when nations have 
perfected the institutions “of peace. The 
Paris Pact, of course, is the cornerstone of 
this peace structure. The United States 
covered itself with honor in the negotiations 
leading up to the final ratification by fifty- 
eight nations of that historic renunciation 
of war treaty. In some other respects, how- 
ever, our policies have tended to block the 
disarmament movement. We have not thus 
far adhered to the World Court. We have 
not ratified the Pan-American Arbitration 
Treaty, a treaty that has reposed in the 
archives of the Senate for too long a time. 
When the suggestion was made at the Lon- 
don Conference that we enter into some 
sort of multilateral consultative pact as a 
step toward disarmament, we refused on the 


ground that such action at that time might. 


be construed in an unfortunate manner. The 
coast is now clear for such action, but we 
don’t act. ‘The principal nations of the 
earth have joined the World Court. They 
have joined the League of Nations. They 
have signed the Optional Clause of the 
World Court which provides for the obliga- 


ee) 
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tory jurisdiction of that international tri- 
bunal. And only recently not a few of the 
more powerful nations adhered to the Gen- 
eral Act of Arbitration, an act which 
extends the principle of arbitration to all 
sorts of international disputes—legal or 
otherwise. And here we are, preaching 
peace and disarmament and yet refusing to 
take the steps that must be taken before 
permanent world justice and peace and dis- 
armament can be achieved. 

Are or are we not in earnest about dis- 
armament! If we are not, then let us go 
on building bigger and better warships. Let 
us continually refuse to associate ourselves 
with the other nations in strengthening the 
institutions of peace. Let us spend not more 
money on armaments than any other nation 
in the world (as President Hoover says we 
are already doing), but let us spend twice 
as much, three, five or ten times as much. 

If, on the other hand, we intend to stand 
for a thoroughgoing program of reductions, 
as implied by the President in his 1929 
Armistice Day address and by Ambassador 
Gibson at Geneva, then let us act as though 
we meant business. Let us agree to reduce 
the size of battleships, let us work for fur- 
ther reductions in all other categories of 
naval armaments, let us withdraw our objec- 
tions to budgetary limitation, let us join the 
World Court and in all other ways cooper- 
ate in strengthening the institutions of peace. 


Damaging the Good Name 
of the Army 


OTHING more exposingly reveals 

the bankruptcy of the hyper-mili- 

tary mind than an article written 
by the Commandant of the R.O.T.C. unite 
at the University of Nebraska in the Ne- 
braska Alumnus. Discussing the agitation in 
favor of putting the R.O.T.C. upon a volun- 
tary instead of a compulsory basis, the Com- 
mandant, Colonel William H. Oury, not 
being able to muster any convincing reasons 
against the proposal, resorted to the thread- 
bare expedient of attacking the sincerity of 
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those who differed from him. In particular, 
he essayed to prove that the whole agitation 
against compulsory military training had its 
source in communism, and in a rash moment 
wrote that the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America and several 
other organizations were “all operating un- 
der the direct influence of the Soviet govern- 
ment at Moscow.” (! ) 


Colonel Oury seemed to be quite unaware 
that by the same argument he could “prove” 
that Mr. Calvin Coolidge was under the 
direct influence of the Soviet government 
inasmuch as Mr. Coolidge, while he was 
still President of the United States, ex- 
pressed the view, as quoted in the press, that 
military training in this country should not 
be compulsory. 


The significance of the Colonel’s remarks 
was well summarized in an editorial in the 
Christian Century which said: 


“Tt really seems that it ought. to be the 
business of the Army rather than of the 
churches and the religious papers and the 
friends of peace to do something about this. 
When an army officer goes quite as wild as 
Colonel W. H. Oury, of the University of 
Nebraska R. O. T. C., recently did in the 
Nebraska Alumnus, he does the cause of 
peace no harm but damages the reputation 
of the Army seriously.” 


That the commanding officer of the 
Corps Area in which the Nebraska R. O. 
T.C. unit was located inclined to somewhat 
the same opinion as the CAristian Century 
is indicated by the fact that he issued a re- 
minder that it is not the function of the 
Army to set itself up as the censor of the 

“views of citizens. 


Colonel Oury, while not making the full 
apology which his false statements obviously 
called for, did publicly say that his remark 
about the Federal Council was “unfortu- 
nate” and in a subsequent letter admitted an 
“error in language with reference to the 


Council of Churches.” 
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The New Mother's Day 


OR an institution as new as Mother’s 
Day—first conceived by Miss Jar- 
vis in 1907—1its popularity is noth- 
ing less than amazing. Literally millions 
of people have come to observe it—so pow- 
erful has been its appeal to our hearts. 


This year, the day is taking on an en-— 
larged significance because of the effort in- 
many quarters to translate a beautiful senti- 
ment into a practical service to needy © 
mothers. Such an observance is surely to be 
commended, and most of all by the churches 
which, more than any other agencies, have 
exalted the home and the place of the 
mother in it. 


If one were to read in the newspapers on 
Mother’s Day, “Ten Thousand Women To- 
Be Put to Death in the United States for the 
Crime of Being Mothers!” how dumb- 
founded he would be. Yet in a very real 
sense that gives a picture of the truth. For, 
according to Dr. Louis I. Dublin, the dis- 
tinguished statistician of the Metropolitan — 
Life Insurance Co., ten thousand American 
women died in childbirth last year who 
need not have died if they had had adequate 


care. 


The sobering record is that 16,000 wo- — 
men die in the United States every year from 
causes related to childbirth-the highest 
record of any progressive nation, more than 
twice as many as in Denmark or the Nether- 
lands. And from the experience of the 
Maternity Center Association in a certain 
section of New York over a period of six 
years, as quoted by Dr. Dublin, it has been 
shown that the maternity death rate can be 
cut down two-thirds as a result of such 
skilled attention as the Maternity Center 
provides. 


What better way of observing Mother’s 
Day than by focusing attention on what the 
community can and should do for the pro- 
tection of mothers? 


has been in the last few years a feeling that 
they are in need of an element that they call 
worship. There is a general opinion that we need more 
beauty in our religion and there is an equally reliable 
intuition that the beauty must be grounded in spiritual 
significance or else it is pretense. 


A MONG churches of a Puritan ancestry there 


It is significant that so many of the recently erected 
church buildings have returned to the Gothic, our an- 
cestral religious type of architecture. Even more sig- 
nificant is the fact that these churches have departed 
from the conception of the interior as mainly an audi- 
torium. The arrangement of a church interior tells 
much about the religious ideals of the people who wor- 
ship there. If the church is built like a lecture hall, 
with the platform and speaker’s desk occupying the 
center of attention, it is decisive evidence that the peo- 
ple who come there subordinate everything to hearing 
asermon. If the church is arranged with a chancel in 
which the table of remembrance and the cross occupy 
the center of attention and the pulpit is to one side, 
it is evidence that those persons have an ideal of wor- 
ship in which the sermon is somewhat less than dom- 
inant. 


One genuine hesitancy on the part of sincere Puritan 
people in altering their worship forms is that they do 
not want to seem to be imitating the type of church 
from which they emerged three or four hundred years 
ago. That exit was due to profound conviction of the 
necessity of separation between Church and State and 
_ the essential liberty of the human soul. It was in- 
evitable that the Puritans in discarding outgrown con- 
ceptions should throw away some things in them that 
were essentially good. Present-day Puritans want to 
recover the art and practice of worship, but they do 
not want to drift back to a position regarding which 
they have not changed their minds. 


Worship is a man’s effort to express through his 
mind, his body, and by the use of symbols his deepest 
conceptions of life, his beliefs and his spiritual emo- 

tions. It is also a process by which a man seeks to make 
conscious contact with what he calls God, the primal, 
spiritual, creative cause of the universe and of himself. 
Any moment of deep emotion at grandeur or beauty 

_ is susceptible of passing over into worship: An emo- 
tion itself, however, is not worship until it has been 
used as a medium for conscious approach to God. 

The emotions and actions that enter into worship 

| are native and implicit in human nature, but like all our 


: 
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The Recovery of Worship 


By James M. STIFLER 
Minister of the First Baptist Church, Evanston, I1l. 


other capacities they begin in simple and undeveloped 
form. Men can develop worship and its culmination in 
prayer just as they develop their artistic, scientific, or 
mechanical capacities. Puritan Protestantism has 
neglected this cultivation in favor of intellectual under- 
standing of Jesus and His teaching about God, man 
and social conduct. This is entirely natural, for Puri- 
tan Protestantism owes its very existence to mental 
concepts that lead to spiritual and religious liberty. A 
powerful pulpit has been Puritanism’s great contribu- 
tion to the fabric of world-religion. Preaching has de- 
veloped to greater heights under it than ever before, 
and it is to be hoped that it may go still higher. 


But there are some things that preaching cannot do 
and which a well-rounded religion demands. Preach- 
ing can with difficulty foster the effects that worship 
can cultivate. The movement toward worship in 
Puritanism, if it is handled in an illuminated way, 
promises to produce a very much higher type of spirit- 
ual life among its adherents. Worship cannot be ex- 
pected to produce the ethical and social results that 
preaching has inspired. Worship and preaching are 
complementary and not exclusive. It is not a question 
of which to emphasize, but how to attain both. 


EssENTIALS IN WorsHIP 


The details of public worship are subject to endless 
variation, but the various methods of it are not wholly 
the subject of whim or taste. There are some things 
that are basic and changeless. 


First is the character of the God whom we worship. 
Weare coming into the presence of the Creator of our- 
selves and the universe, infinite, majestic and eternal. 
Our approach should symbolize this conception. To 
slouch or prance, tittering and chatting, into an audi- 
torium, while a choir comes straggling and whispering 
into a loft facing the audience does not suggest the con- 
ception of the grandeur of God. Thus far we have 
never found any method that surpasses a processional 
of some sort. A procession is our constant gesture of 
great honor in funerals, weddings, triumphs, or na- 
tional occasions. Conceivably something else as good 
may be devised, but it must suitably express our ap- 
roach to High God. 


Secondly, throughout the worship the symbol of God 
Himself whom we are honoring should occupy the cen- 
ter of attention. From very early days our Christian 
forebears accomplished this by placing the table of re- 
membrance in the center of the chancel and putting on 
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it or over it the cross which is the appropriate symbol 
of the incarnation, death and resurrection of Christ. 


The pulpit and the minister were properly placed at 
one side. The goal of all preaching is to interpret and 
point to the great facts symbolized by the table and the 
cross. Architecturally, the pulpit was usually balanced 
by a lectern upon the other side of the chancel and this 
gave a place of honor to the Scriptures. The musi- 
cians, if they were in front, did not face the congrega- 
tion. They were not there to entertain people, they 
were appointed to worship God with music, hence the 
choir-stalls. 


The immediate emotion of a normal human heart 
at finding itself in the presence of God is one of un- 
worthiness, so the first vocal gesture is naturally that 
of confession. The symbolic gesture that conveys this 
may vary, but the emotion does not. It may be a 
prayer, either with or without kneeling, or may be a 
response or anything that most adequately expresses 
for that particular congregation the sense of contrition. 


Immediately following confession comes the sense 
of forgiveness and the goodness of God in pardoning 
our wrongdoing. ‘This leads to praise, for which music 
is admittedly the best gesture. The range of expres- 
sion here is, of course, very wide. 


The bringing of voluntary gifts to the altar is nor- 
mal and inevitable. We come “into His courts with 
praise” and bring an offering “due unto His holy 
name.” It should be accompanied with all the dignity 
that the gift implies. 


It is easy to think of the offering as “business.” We 
sometimes hear it said that the service would be better 
if there were no collection at all. On the contrary, it 
is sometimes the only real act of worship that we per- 
form. In the ancient Temple the major part of the 
worshiper’s participation was the gift that he brought; 
“Shall I worship God with that which hath cost me 
nothing?” An offering in the right spirit and with the 
right conception is as surely worship as praise or 
prayer. 


When we listen to a sermon we are contributing to 
our worship, for receiving instruction is nothing less 
than opening our minds to whatever may be said to us 
as though it were from God. Not all sermons are 
equally edifying, but there are few that have not some 
jewels of truth in them. There is virtue in attending 
closely enough to find these jewels. We should not 
judge sermons by their entertaining qualities, but by 
the way in which they make God and Christ, faith, 
hope and love seem more real to us. 


In many services there is time allotted for silent 
prayer. When that time arrives we should try really 
to pray. The secret of prayer in the hour of worship is 
to make it conscious and real. If the public prayer is 


‘continuously to hold a fact. We may easily become 


carefully thought out, as a good minister generally doe 
prepare it, then it will very greatly help us if we folloy 
it and make it our own. There is a powerful and ex 
hilarating effect in feeling that your heart is being lift 
ed up in the same prayer with others about you. W 
suffer great loss when we do not concentrate on wha: 
we are doing at prayer time and let our minds wande1 
at loose ends. Genuine worship requires genuine ef 
fort. By the very nature of it we can receive no bene 
fit from worship while we are in the mood of half 
critical spectators—we must be participators. 


Every time we go to a worshiping church there are 
certain great fundamental and essential facts of huma 
existence that are brought,to us anew. It is character=— 
istic of our minds that they need recurrent impressions © 


occupied with our calling and our personal affairs that | 
we forget what life is all about. Each time we truly 
worship, we shall be reminded that we are building for 
eternity and the secondary things will retire to thei 
places. If we have, by disappointment or irritation, 
lost our hold on our confidence in the good intentions 
of God, an hour of genuine worship will restore our 
faith. If we have seen or suffered injustice and wrong 
so that the whole world appears to be going down- 
grade, an hour of uplifting worship will renew our 
hope. If selfishness, envy or littleness has soured us, 
we cannot sincerely contemplate the love of God shin- 
ing in the face of Jesus without coming closer to the 
renewing of love. 

(This article is abbreviated from the author’s “Why I 


Believe in Worship,” and is reprinted through the courtesy 
of the American Institute of Sacred Literature, Chicago.) 


A Two-W eeks School for Peace 
W orkers 


The American Friends Service Committee will this’ 
year, for the second time, conduct an Institute of In- 
ternational Relations, to be held June 8-20, at Haver- 
ford College, Haverford, Pa., near Philadelphia. 


There will be three basic courses offered, with 
classes each day, on the economic, political and spir- 
itual aspects of the struggle for world peace. Dr. 
Herbert F. Fraser, Professor of Economics at 
Swarthmore College, will give the first course; Ed- 
ward W. Evans, instructor in International Law at 
University of Pennsylvania, the second; the spiritual 
aspects will be presented by Leyton Richards, pastor 
of Carrs Lane Church, Birmingham, England, and 
Henry J. Cadbury, Professor of Biblical Literature at 
Bryn Mawr College. . 

For further information write to the American 
Friends Service Committee, 20 South Me Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


OCIAL work as we know it today did not exist 
in the time of Christ. There were no hospitals 
(unless the psychic sanitaria of Aésculapius and 

he Roman military hospitals could be considered as 

uch), no family welfare societies, no orphanages or 
omes for the aged, no public health service, no charity 
rganization. Neighborly ministries of kindness, 
founded upon experience and common sense handed 

own through generations, had existed from time im- 

emorial but always mingled with superstition. For 

he first five hundred years of its history Rome had no 


ot been that the human body is so largely its own 
hysician, the plight of the world would have been 
tragic indeed. 


Hebrew religious and social customs, within which 
esis was nurtured, were, however, comparatively 
umane and enlightened. A Hebrew was forbidden to 
nslave one of his own people, and all slaves were given 
freedom at the end of every seventh year. The glean- 
ing of the fields was left to the poor. Strangers were 
to be treated as guests. The people were enjoined to 
do justly, to love kindness and to walk humbly with 
God. 


Into the midst of this civilization and with such an 
inheritance our Lord began His ministry. His ap- 
proach to the distressing problems of need about Him 
was amazingly direct. He had had no preparation of 
cademic study or of practical social training such as 
we know today. He moved swiftly from beginning to 
nd as one who knew exactly what to do and had 
measured His powers. 


From the beginning He turned his major sympathies 
and efforts to the multitude. Saint Matthew writes 
that, ‘Jesus went about all the cities and villages, teach- 
ing in their synagogues and preaching the Gospel of 
he Kingdom, and healing every sickness and every 
disease among the people. But when He saw the mul- 
titude, He was moved with compassion on them, be- 
cause they fainted, and were scattered abroad, as sheep 
aving no shepherd.” It was not that He denied Him- 
self to any human being, for His followers represented 
very social stratum, from Joseph of Arimathea to 
sher-folk, but the sign of his Messianic mission was 
hat “the blind receive their sight, and the lame walk, 
he lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear, the dead are 
raised up, and the poor have the gospel preached to 
them.” 


hysicians except diviners and soothsayers. Had it ° 
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The Place of Social Work in the Ministry of Christ 


By WortuH M. Tippy, Executive Secretary, 


Federal Council’s Commission on the Church and Social Service 


“The poor have the gospel preached to them!” what 
startling words as indicating a Messianic sign! Con- 
sider passages like this with the parables of the Sheep 
and the Goats, the Good Samaritan and the Good Shep- 
herd, and you realize Christ’s overwhelming concern 
for human welfare, while in His deeds you discern the 
manner in which He carried spiritual and social min- 
istry together in one inseparable endeavor for the lives 
of the hard-pressed masses of the people. 


In Christ’s social work three great personal skills 
stand out clearly and beautifully: His ministry of 
healing, His power of personal adjustment, His use of 
spiritual forces for reclaiming individuals. 


First, His ministry of healing. Saint Luke has given 
an incomparable story of His work with the sick. One 
realizes that every day witnessed miracles of healing. 
They are miracles still. Many of them were astonish- 
ing manifestations of power, as for example the heal- 
ing of lepers and the blind and the raising of Jairus’ 
daughter and of Lazarus. Sickness, unalleviated by 
knowledge of infections, by hospitals, by nurses, by use 
of serums, by Roentgen rays and light treatments, by 
miracles of surgery like Dr. Albee’s bone-grafting, was 
the outstanding horror and despair of antiquity. The 
insane were “possessed of devils.” The only remedy 
for leprosy was a dreadful and unhallowed segregation. 
Among these harrowing scenes Christ moved with 
compassion and swiftness, leaving behind Him a trail 
of light and health. The gratitude of the people who 
were healed, and of their relatives and friends, was 
touching in the extreme. The impotent man at the 
pool of Bethesda, the man born blind who confounded 
the Pharisees, Mary Magdalene out of whom He had - 
cast seven devils, whatever that may mean, the widow 
at Nain, the leper whose rotted flesh He touched with 
His own hands—these are immortal stories of effective 
healing. 


The mantle of Christ, the Great Physician, has fallen 
upon those who give their lives unselfishly to preven- 
tive and curative medicine, and medicine and the 
Church should join hands to recover the healing power 
of faith. 


Christ’s second skill was in the adjustment of dis- 
ordered lives. This is what is attempted today in so- 
cial case work, in which the family welfare societies 
make case studies and bring to bear the techniques of 
the social worker, the physician, the psychiatrist, and 
often other techniques, to restore the disordered or 
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wayward child or the disorganized individual or family. 
It is also what the good pastor and priest understand 
by the cure of souls. 

One calls to mind His dealings with the disciples by 
which He aroused them out of their uninspired lives, 
dealt with their demoralizing weaknesses and prepared 
them for the great undertaking which was so soon to 
be committed to their hands. The conversation with 
the woman at the well, the dinner at the home of Zac- 
cheus, the case of the woman who was taken in adult- 
ery, the woman who anointed His feet, are illustra- 
tions of what He did, and give an insight into His 
method. 

His third great skill was His use of spiritual forces. 
This, His consummate power, was shown in His heal- 
ing the sick, and in His moral recovery and spiritual 
awakening of individuals. He saw to the depths of 
human personality, and He knew the power of God. 
He called the secret of what He did FairH. He up- 
braided the disciples because of their timidity. A dis- 
tracted father brought his epileptic son to them, but 
they were helpless before his paroxysms. Christ healed 
the boy and explained to them privately that they had 
failed because of their unbelief. “If you have faith,” 
He said, “nothing shall be impossible to you.” It was 
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this which accounted for the transformation of Zac- 
cheus and the woman who was a sinner, and made of 
Peter a rock. 


One is at a loss to understand how anyone can read 
the narratives of our Lord’s daily work, covering the 
three years of His ministry, without realizing the mag- 
nitude of His social work, and the place which it had in 
His ministry. He did not make the distinction between 
the social and the spiritual which is so generally mis- 
takenly dwelt upon, but rather devoted himself to 
bringing more abundant life in its various aspects to 
those with whom he worked. The two were fused by. 
love and faith, as they should always be. Surely the 
Church of today, and especially its clergy, should fol- 
low in His steps as best they can. The great obstacles 
are false theories of the social and spiritual; the great 
need is for faith and courage. Although we cannot 
develop these skills to the degree to which our Lord 


- developed them, it is possible to have His mental at- 


titude, His compassion, His devotion to the masses. 
Those who set out in this great way are always sur- 


prised to discover how well they can understand His 


technique and how effectively after a while they can 
use spiritual forces for the recovery and upbuilding 
of the lives of others. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT ALCOHOL 


By Gorpon Best 


little is said in ordinary discussions. It is a side 

that simply does not permit of theory. One 
either knows or one does not know. And the truth is, 
only a few are qualified by training and study to pass 
reliable judgment. 


*[itteis is one side of prohibition about which 


We have in mind the very heart of the whole sub- 
ject—alcohol itself. Has alcohol been wrongfully 
placed on the defensive all these years? Has it been 
maligned and outlawed through ignorance of the facts? 
What is its value as a food? Asa supplier of energy? 
What is its physiological effect on the human body? 


Seeking the truth, we turned to those from whom the 
truth can be reliably learned. We sought the findings 
of eminent scientific authorities. What did we learn? 
Yhe verdict was unanimous. Alcohol, though possess- 
ing limited food value, is not a desirable food. Alcohol 
stimulates—thus it supplies energy. But its stimulat- 
ing effect soon wears off. Then it destroys energy. 
And it destroys far more energy than it ever supplied! 

Well, that is interesting. If alcohol is not a desirable 
food, what then is it? Again the authorities are in 


complete agreement. Alcohol is a drug—a narcotic 
It belongs to the same group of narcotics as ether anc 
chloroform. “But,” you say, “ether and chloroform 
are anesthetics.” True. And the effect of alcohol 4. 
very much the same! | 


What happens to alcohol after it enters the body: 
The blood-stream takes it up rapidly. Heart action is 
quickened. Temporary stimulation is a natural result 
But damaging reaction soon sets in. In larger quanti: 
ties, alcohol actually paralyzes. 


Nearly everyone has seen the outward manifesta 
tions of alcohol as exhibited in others. In fact, thi: 
very familiarity has had much to do with our failure 
to appreciate the seriousness of the physiological re 
action which the victim is experiencing. If simila: 
manifestations were noted from an unknown cause, wi 
would send at once for a doctor! 

Consider for a moment some of the common mani 
festations. Face flushed and hot. Pulse accelerated 
Gradual loss of self-control. Brain dulled. Speecl 
impeded. Staggering, loss of equilibrium. Nausea 
vomiting. Stupor—unconsciousness, resembling t 
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deep anesthesia produced by ether or chloroform. 

t Are these the effects of wholesome food? By no 
means! If we partook of food which produced any 
such effect we would call it poison. And that is ex- 
actly what alcohol is—a poison—a dangerous habit- 
forming drug. In fact, if alcohol anesthesia lasts more 
than ten to twelve hours, it is often fatal. 

These are scientific facts, not theories. They can- 
not be disputed. But there are those who believe that 
liquor-drinking is a problem for the individual, not the 
State. That would be true if the effect of drinking 
were felt only by the drinker. But, unfortunately, 
_+hat is not the case. The whole community is affected 

—not only from the moral side, but from the economic 
side as well. 
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This is a complex age—an age of motorized high- 
ways, motorized airways, motorized factories and mo- 
torized farms. In this day of speed and progress, the 
mind that is dulled by alcohol anesthesia is not only a 
deterrent, but a menace—a menace more potent than 


ever before! 

The basic pharmacological and medical fact in every state- 
ment above has been approved by Arthur Dean Bevan, M.D., 
former President of the American Medical Association, 
President-Elect of the Interstate Postgraduate Medical 
Association of North America, Head of the Department of 
Surgery of Rush Medical College of the University of 
Chicago, Chief Surgeon, Presbyterian Hospital, Chicago. 

(Reprinted by permission of copyright owners from “Let’s 
Have the Truth About Prohibition.” A free copy of this 
32-page booklet may be secured upon request from the 


American Business Men’s Prohibition Foundation, 7 South 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill.) 


tives. Every enduring enterprise must periodi- 
cally rethink and restate the motives that sup- 
port it, that they may be in alignment with contem- 
t' poraneous thought and interest.. This is particularly 
true of missionary work just now when many ques- 
tions are current regarding its validity and scope. 
_ ‘The phrase used as the title of this article was given 
_ currency about forty years ago by a friend of foreign 
missions, who feared lest the doubts of certain profes- 
sors at Andover about the reality and form of ever- 
‘lasting punishment might endanger the work of Chris- 
_ tianity for people in non-Christian lands. He thought 
that if people ceased to believe in the traditional hell 
this would “cut the nerve” of foreign missions. And 
so closely is this world of ours knit together that what- 
ever destroys the passion for foreign missions must 
eventually destroy the passion for all missionary work. 
That certain considerations which once moved men 
to support foreign missions have ceased to be operative 
is manifest. With the disappearance of these consider- 
‘ations that have buttressed missions, not a few people 
are asking whether any motives remain in which mis- 
sion work may put its confident trust. This is a matter 
of gravest concern. We may well hesitate to make dog- 
matic or positive assertions. It all depends. It depends 
on the answers that we give to certain questions. 

1. Do we believe in Jesus? Do we believe that His 
life and teachings are what men everywhere need for 
peace, development and power? Have wea faith in him 

that is born of personal experience of what Jesus can 
do with a man’s life? Whenever I have gone to a com- 


y Re SUCCESS of missions is a matter of mo- 


i 
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4 The Nerve of Missions 


By Jay T. Srocxine 
Minister of Pilgrim Church, St. Louis, Mo. 


munity new to me, I have not lacked for recommenda- 
tions of a physician. Grateful people have enthusi- 
astically commended to me their especially beloved doc- 
tor. He has been so much to them that they wish to 
see him my physician. Have we any such experience of 
the value of Jesus? The only apostasy we need greatly 
to fear as Christians is the silent doubt, arising from 
lack of experience with Jesus, as to whether He makes 
much difference in human life. Do we believe in Jesus? 
If so, we shall wish to have others know of Him. Then 
there will be one nerve of missions. 

2. Do we believe that this world is a brotherhood, 
or ought to be? That it is a community is beyond all 
doubt. Our lives are bound together “for better, for 
worse, for richer, or poorer, in sickness and in health.” 
Science has all but annihilated space. The sidewalks 
of the world are filled with a jostling crowd of people 
mutually prejudiced, suspicious and hostile. If this 
community is to exist, it must conduct itself as a 
brotherhood. In a brotherhood each contributes the 
best he has and knows to the community. This must 
apply to his ideals and faith. Do we believe in this 
‘brotherhood of all men? Ifso, we have a second nerve 
of missions. 

3. Do we believe that privilege is a measure of ob- 
ligation? That “to whomsoever much is given, of him 
shall much be required’? This is our creed. Is it our 
faith? Society is more and more sorting and evaluat- 
ing men according to this principle. It is calling good 
those who look upon their possessions, learning and 
culture as the measure of their responsibility toward 
the community. If we accept this principle as sound, 
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and adopt it for personal conduct, then we shall desire 
to share whatever we have with those who eke Then 
there will be a third nerve of missions. 

4. Do we believe that self-investment is the road to 
self-development? Was it the roads that led to Rome 
that made the city great or the roads that led from 
Rome? Are we persuaded that it is the paths that lead 
away from our lives rather than those that lead 
toward our lives that make us great? We are very 
familiar with the words of Jesus, “He that loseth his 
life shall save it.” Do we see here a law of the spirit ? 
We talk about “getting a kick” out of life. What is 
this “kick” but the rebound in joy that comes from the 
release of inward energy? A man of means recently 
offered himself to a benevolent institution, saying, “I 
have worked for myself and for money long enough; 
now I should like to do something for somebody for 
nothing.” He was seeking joy and expression 
through service. Are we really sure that self-invest- 
ment is the way to richness of life, self-development ? 
If so, we have a fourth nerve of missions. 

5. Do we love people? Have we genuine interest 


in their well-being? Are we sensitive to their priva-~ 
tion and pain? Does it hurt us if men suffer, 1f women — h 
are sad and burdened, if boys and girls are deprived of 
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opportunity for which they long with a longing like our | 


own? Are our sympathies big enough and our imagi- ; 


nations quick enough so that they will include the wants — 
and longings and sufferings of people whom we have ~ 


never seen? Do we feel their pain as much as if we 


knew their names? If we do, then “missionary work” . 
will be only another name for the friendliness that we 
desire to show. It is the helping hand which all nor- 


mal people are happy to give. This desire to respond 
to human need will be a fifth nerve of missions. 


The thing, then, that concerns the Christian Church f 


now is the answer that we shall give to the questions 


whether its members have a vital faith in Jesus which 


springs from personal experience. If these questions 


can be answered in the affirmative, then we have five ~ 
active nerves of missions—or enough to move the — 


whole hand. 


(By courtesy of The Congregationalist.) 


Summer Radio Programs Announced 


continuing through October 11, a new sched- 

~ ule of religious services will be presented over 

coast-to-coast networks of stations associated with the 

National Broadcasting Company and 

sponsored by the Federal Council of 
Churches. 

A wholly new voice will be heard 
over the air in the summer schedule— 
Rev. Frederick H. Knubel, Presi- 
dent of the United Lutheran Church 
of America. Dr. Knubel is probably 
the best known Lutheran in this 
country. When the United Lutheran 
Church was organized in 1918 through 
the merger of three Lutheran bodies, 
he was elected president and has held 
that high position ever since. 

Rev. Frederick K. Stamm, pastor 
of the Clinton Avenue Congrega- 


B EGINNING with the first Sunday in June and 


tional Church of Brooklyn, who has been heard on» 


several occasions in radio programs, now becomes a 
regular speaker throughout the season. 

Two other voices which have become thoroughly 
familiar to radio audiences during other summers will 
be heard again this summer—Rev. Charles L. Goodell, 
Executive Secretary of the Federal Council’s Com- 
mission on Evangelism, and Rev. Ralph W. Sockman, 
minister of the Madison Avenue Methodist Episcopal 
Church, New York. 


F. H. KNUBEL 


The schedule of the Sunday afternoon radio 
hours sponsored by the Federal Council will be as 
follows: 

The Friendly Hour, from 3:00-4:00 P.M.—WJZ 
and Associated Stations. Dr. 
Frederick K. Stamm, Speaker. 


National Sunday Forum, from 4:00- 
5:00 P.M.—WEAF and Associat- 
ed Stations. Dr. Ralph W. Sock- 
man, Speaker during the first half 
of the season; Dr. Frederick H. 
Knubel, Speaker during the second 
half of the season. 


Sabbath Reveries, from 5:00-6:00 
P.M.—WJZ and Associated Sta- 
tions. Dr. Charles L. Goodell, 
Minister. 

All these hours are expected to 
have a nation-wide hearing, as was 
the case last summer, when the high point of relig- 
ious broadcasting was reached. 


The daily morning devotional period, which has been 


so widely appreciated as a form of family worship, — 


will be continued, as will also the Thursday evening 
half-hour of worship and song. 


As in past seasons, the Greater New York Feder- 


*~ 


bd 
J 


ation of Churches will serve as the local conducting q 


agency of the summer programs. 


CHARLES L, GOODELL 


RALPH W. SOCKMAN 
THREE OF THE SUMMER RADIO PREACHERS 
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BISHOP McCONNELL WELCOMED HOME FROM INDIA 


ORE than three hundred guests gathered at 
M the Hotel Commodore on the evening of 
April 13 to welcome Bishop Francis J. Mc- 
‘Connell, President of the Federal Council of Churches, 
home from his absence of six months, during which 
he has been delivering the Barrows Lectures in In- 
dia and holding conferences of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in that country. 
| Fred B. Smith, Moderator of the National Coun- 
cil of the Congregational Churches, was toastmaster, 
and Dr. S. Parkes Cadman spoke in behalf of the 
_ Federal Council in welcoming Bishop McConnell. 
In discussing the present situation in India Bishop 
McConnell paid a high tribute both to Mahatma Gan- 
dhi and also to Lord Irwin. In prophesying that the 
_ whole Indian question was now on the path to solution, 
although not in the near future, Bishop McConnell 
said that Mahatma Gandhi had spiritualized the move- 
_ ment for independence and that his influence through- 
out India is almost beyond belief. 
i The Bishop held that Mr. Gandhi’s amazing influ- 
ence is due not to political sagacity but to his pro- 
_ found understanding of the people. Except for the 
spirit of Mahatma Gandhi on the one side, and the 
fine restraint of Lord Irwin on the other, in the face 
of the “fire-eaters” whom each of them had to face 
among his own followers, Bishop McConnell be- 
lieved that it would have probably been impossible to 
_have prevented the whole movement for freedom from 
running into extreme violence. 
As to the future, the chief problem was held to be 
that of the relation of the Hindu and the Moham- 


medan cemmunities. This question, in the Bishop’s 
opinion, is far more difficult than the Indian people 
admit or perhaps even realize. 


Another grave difficulty is the terrible economic 
situation, and it is in the light of this that Gandhi's 
emphasis on the spinning-wheel is to. be understood. 
The spinning-wheel means dreary work, but it makes 
it possible for the Indian peasants who are idle for 
months at a time because of the smallness of their 
land holdings, to increase their income measurably. 


As to the situation confronting the Christian move- 
ment in India today, Bishop McConnell held that, al- 
though there is great esteem for Christ as a teacher, 
there is no strong movement toward organized Chris- 
tianity or toward the recognition of Christ as reveal- 
ing the nature of the universe itself. Bishop McCon- 
nell felt that one of the things which commends 
Christianity to many thoughtful people is its capacity 
for self-criticism, as contrasted with the apologetic 
attitude of Hinduism. 


For the service of missionaries, especially those who 
go ahead and do their work without too much worry- 
ing about accommodating themselves to the externali- 
ties of the Indian situation, Bishop McConnell had the 


highest regard and he foresaw a day, though perhaps 


not on the near horizon, when Christianity will have 
a profound influence on all of Indian life. 


Bishop McConnell expressed the judgment that 
Christian unity is advancing rapidly in northern India, 
although he was less optimistic about the movement 
for reunion in southern India. 
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: Lynch Law Gained Headway in 1930 


HE ninth annual Honor Roll, showing states 
t fe from lynching in the year 1930, was an- 

nounced by the Federal Council’s Commission 
on Race Relations last month, The record shows that 
lynchings took place in nine ‘states as compared with 
five states in 1929. The number of victims was twen- 
ty-one during 1930, more than double the number of 
the previous year. Of the twenty-one persons lynched, 
one was white and twenty were Negroes. 


Six states which have been on the Honor Roll be- 
cause free of lynching in former years, lost their rat- 
ing because of lynchings in 1930. These states were 
Alabama, Georgia, and South Carolina, free of lynch- 
ing since 1927; North Carolina free since 1921, and 
Oklahoma free since 1926; and Indiana which had not 
had a lynching since 1908. Kentucky and Tennessee, 
which lost their places on the Roll in 1929, have re- 
gained them by having no lynching record in 1930. 

“The general trend since 1922 has been toward a 
smaller number of victims in a smaller number of 
states and a larger number of cases of lynchings pre- 
vented, of which there were forty in 1930,” said Dr. 
George E. Haynes, Secretary of the Commission on 
Race Relations. ‘This indicates that vigor on the part 


Churches Getting Under the 
Peace Pact 


The following resolution has been adopted by an- 
nual meetings of sixteen denominations 1n Southern 
California and also by the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church and by the National Convention 
of the Disciples of Christ. Many local congregations 
are beginning to take action. 


“WHEREAS, War looms before the world today as one 
of the most serious problems, and 


“Wuereas, The signing of the Kellogg Peace Pact by 
the leading nations of the world commits them 
for the first time to renunciation of war ‘as an 
instrument of national policy’ in their relations 
with one another, and 


“Wuereas, The effectiveness of this new policy for 
the prevention of war will depend in very large 
measure upon the volume of popular sentiment 
which may be created in its favor among the 
common people of the earth, therefore 


“BE IT RESOLVED, That we urgently recommend the 
appointment of a peace committee in every local 
church, whose duty it shall be to foster the peace 
sentiment of the congregation by means of litera- 
ture, lectures and other methods, and to cooper- 
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of officers of the law and an aroused public conscience | 
can make America a lynchless land.” $ 
Five states have NEVER had a recorded lynching ; 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhody 
Island, Vermont. 
Two other states have no record of a lynching since 
1886; Maine and New Jersey. 
Two other states have no record of a lynching dur- 
ing the past twenty-five years; Delaware and Wis- 
consin. 
Four other states have no record of a lynching dur- 
ing the past twenty years; Iowa, Michigan, Nevada, 
South Dakota. . 
Five other states that have no record of a biichinl 
for the past fifteen years; Idaho, Maryland, North 
Dakota, Oregon, Pennsylvania. : 
Four other states that have no record of a lynching 
for the past ten years; Arizona, Montana, New York, 
Wyoming. | 
Eight other states that have no record of a lynch- 
ing for the past five years; California, Colorado, Illi- 
nois, Kansas, Minnesota, Nebraska, Washington, : 
West Virginia. 
The total number of states free of lynching i in 1930 
was thirty-nine. 


ate with like committees from other groups in 
the interest of world peace.” 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE URGED ON 
CHURCHMEN 


“They that are strong ought to bear the burdens of 
the weak,” was the Christian principle urged by 
H. B. Butler, Deputy Director of the International. 
Labor Office, Geneva, in addressing a group of 
churchmen at the office of the Federal Council a few 
weeks ago on the subject of unemployment insurance. 

After paying a tribute to the churches—especially 
the missionary forces—for the influence that they 
had exerted in making possible the new Convention 
on Forced Labor, Mr. Butler took up the question of 
unemployment as the most crucial social problem of 
the day. He described in detail the plan which is now 
operative in England, in accordance with which an 
insurance fund is raised cooperatively by contributions 
from the workers, the employers and the government. 
Mr. Butler held that the English plan works satis- 
factorily during periods of average unemployment, 
although it is inadequate for such an abnormal situa-. 
tion as prevails at the present time. He reported that 
a commission is at work studying the question of 
needed modifications. 


OP Pears 
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Bandits, Silver and Famine Relief in China 


with the tragic starvation, disease and death in 
China, continues to reach the Federal Coun- 
cil’s Committee on Mercy and Relief. 


Rev. G. Finlay Andrew, of the China Inland Mis- 
sion, one of the famine relief administrators in North 
West China, is now in the United States. His lectures 
and slides give in concrete form a vivid sense of what 


| A THRILLING story of heroic efforts to deal 


has been accomplished. His brief address before the 


Administrative Committee of the Federal Council on 
March 27 told of his experiences with bandits who 
stole and then restored famine relief funds; of trans- 
porting food and silver in safety between warring 
armies, sometimes even under protection of bandit 


__ bands; of feeding thousands of starving workers on 
. road construction and irrigation plans, practically 
'. without loss; and of receiving such exchange rates 


from local banks on $500,000 Mex. in Shanghai drafts 


that in the end all overhead expenses were paid by 


the premiums received ! 


Violent anti-foreign and anti-Christian communists 
in 1927 had been won to cooperation in 1930, and one 
leader said that it was such demonstrations of practical 
Christianity as they had been witnessing in the north- 
west that gave clearest demonstration that “God is 
Bove” 


John Earl Baker, in a recent letter from China, tells 
of personal experiences in the following graphic lan- 
guage: 

“Tracking down the rumors that ‘Feng Yu Hsiang 


_ had requisitioned from the province ten times as much 


grain as we had sent in,’ proving the futility of our 
shipping in grain, I found from the boatmen’s hong 
that no grain had been shipped out of the province 
for over a year ; that on the contrary Feng had shipped 
in flour. 


“Tt seems quite certain that an irrigation job is to be 
done in Shensi this winter and spring. About half 
the money is in sight. The other half will be wangled 
somehow. The people up there are feverishly excited 
over the prospect. About 100,000 acres should go un- 
der water, and, while that is by no means the whole 
of the present famine area, five out of twelve of the 
worst-affected counties will be benefited. I never saw 
such a quick reversal of psychology as took place in 
Shensi after I penetrated the bandit lines and got 
about 5,000 men at work on the roads. 


“We restored the water system of Sanyuan as a re- 
sult of the first five weeks’ work, having enlisted the 
local soldiers to do about a third of the work. In fact 
they volunteered. We did a little free distribution, 
helped a couple of ‘chow changs,’ helped care for the 
refugees from the besieged city of Hsingping, rushed 
100 tons into that hsien after the siege, and put, finally, 
6,000 men at work on roads in the hsien where all of 


the substantial people had evacuated. In Wufeng, one 
evening, I bought all of the green stuff to be had on the 
street, except for three little melons, for 90 cents. That 
shows you how absolutely down and out that territory 
was. But I began to pay out about $15,000 a week to 
labor in that territory and conditions began to im- 
prove. I finally got up to a $30,000 a week basis. L 
carried the money through the bandit lines in cold 
silver without a bobble. 


_ “Coming back through Shansi I encountered a very 
interesting object. It was an immense casting, the 
bed of a centrifugal pump. It was resting on a special 
truck, rolling on a piece of railway track. A windlass 
worked by oxen pulled it on to the forward section; 
then the rear section would be unbolted and carried in 
front. When fastened to the forward section, the 
windlass would pull the whole affair forward again. 
Thus a few feet a day this casting was on its way to 
Pingyang, about 200 miles distant. The schedule 
called for its arrival in six months. This pump will 
be used for irrigation, taking water from a river and 
forcing it up to a canal serving the foothill fields. 
Here is the fine flower of ten years of effort. 


“This casting was produced under the direction of 
the provincial construction bureau. The director re- 
alized that the province needed water and needed 
it on levels above the present supply. He had little 
money. He could neither buy foreign pumps big 
enough to do the job nor make them. So he obtained 
the design of a six-inch pump and hired a local iron- 
molder to cast one for him. With some machining it 
was satisfactory and has been installed these four or 
five years on a small job. The next year he tried out 
his iron-molder on a 12-inch pump; the next year on 
an 18-inch pump and finally this year he has a 30-inch 
jumbo, one of the biggest in north China, to be 
counted as a big pump anywhere. 


“It would have been suicidal to have set that inex- 
perienced foundry man to casting that big pump the 
first year. Both his skill and his confidence had to be 
built up gradually. But by patience and perseverance 
during these several years he has finally arrived. 
Moving a few feet a day that pump will finally arrive 
at its appointed site 200 miles away. Some way I get 
a thrill out of the contemplation of this quiet develop- 
ment which has been going on behind all the noise and 
tumult’ of politics and warfare. 


“This work in Shansi has practically removed that 
province from the famine map of China. At any rate, 
if the bureau is allowed to function for a few more 
years, Shansi will be able to handle any probable 
famines internally. I am just informed that New 
York has sent $100,000 Mex., which guarantees the 
completion of Todd’s Satochu irrigation work. That 
job will put water on the heart of Suiyuan, so much 
so that it practically will remove that province from 
the famine map also. Now if these 100,000 acres in 
Shensi can be put under water, and if in addition a 
construction bureau can be imbued with the ideas that 
have motivated Shansi, the Wei valley (the heart of 
Shensi) can also be checked off.” 
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RuRAL LIFE SUNDAY 


In accordance with a custom developed by the 
Home Missions Council and the Federal Council of 
Churches, an increasing number of pastors are observ- 
ing the second Sunday of May (May 10) as Rural 
Life Sunday. 

The roots of the observance are found in the Ro- 
gation Days, which were set apart by the ancient 
church for the purpose of offering special prayers to 
God for his blessings on the fruits of the soil. As a 
modern observance, Rural Life Sunday was born at 
a meeting of the International Association of Agricul- 
tural Missions in January, 1929, at the suggestion of 
which the matter was taken up by the Home Mis- 
sions Council and the Federal Council. Several gov- 
ernors have issued special proclamations emphasizing 
the importance of Rural Life Sunday. 

A booklet of suggestions has been prepared by a 
committee representing the Home Missions Council 
and the Federal Council and may be had at three 
cents per copy, two dollars per hundred. 


A PROTESTANT CONCORDAT IN JUGOSLAVIA 


After long preparation and many conferences, the 
new constitution of the German Evangelical Church 
in Jugoslavia has been sanctioned by the government, 
and official recognition thus been given to a minority 
group which has striven hard to maintain its entity in 
spite of the many disintegrating forces that surround 
it. The Evangelicals in Jugoslavia are particularly 
gratified that the title “German Evangelical” has been 
preserved, thus recognizing the racial as well as the 
religious character of the membership. 

The terms of the constitutional agreement accord 
to the Evangelical Church the right to maintain re- 
ligious instruction and educational work generally, and 
state explicitly that such instruction may be given in 
the mother tongue—German. The agreement further 
recognizes the autonomous character of the church 
organization, but provides that the election of the 
Bishop must be confirmed by the Minister of Justice. 

The very liberal concessions made by the govern- 
ment and its manifest desire to meet this minority 
even more than half way have aroused the greatest 
gratification in German Evangelical circles and should 
be evaluated by the rest of the Protestant world as a 
most auspicious step forward in the solution of the 
vexed question of religious and racial minorities. A 
similarly happy advance in understanding and tolera- 
tion toward the Reformed Hungarian group in Jugo- 
slavia has recently been reported by the head of that 
church, and testifies to the sincerity of the present 
liberal tendency on the part of the government. 
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May Day Emphasizes Child Health : 


For several years the American Child Health Asso- — 
ciation has emphasized May Day as an occasion for — 
education on problems of child welfare. This year the — 
day takes on special significance in the light of the 
White House Conference on Child Health and Pro- — 
tection, held last fall, the program for the day being — 
based on the findings of that conference. | 

In several cities the councils of churches are serv- _ 
ing as centers for interesting the churches in partici- — 
pating in this child health program. It is hoped that 
the net result of the observance may be to extend — 
greatly the knowledge of the vital recommendations 
made by the White House Conference. 


Personal Religion No. 25 


THE GREATEST BATTLE 


The greatest battle that ever was fought— 
Shall I tell you where and when? 

On the maps of the world you will find it not: 
It was fought by Mothers of Men. 


Not with cannon or battle shot; 
With sword or nobler pen; 

Not with eloquent words or thought 
From the wonderful minds of men; 


But deep in a walled up woman’s heart; 
A woman that would not yield; 

But bravely and patiently bore her part; 
Lo! there is that battlefield. 


No marshaling troops, no bivouac song, 
No banner to gleam and wave; 

But oh these battles they last so long— 
From babyhood to the grave! 


But faithful still as a bridge of stars 
She fights in her walled up town; 
Fights on, and on, in the endless wars; 

Then silent, unseen goes down! 


Ho! ye with banners and battle shot, 
With soldiers to shout and praise, 

I tell you the kingliest victories fought 
Are fought in these silent ways. 


Joaquin MILteEr. 


Reprints of above quotation furnished to any who 
care to Use as correspondence enclosures. Address 
FeperAL Councit BuLtetin, 105 East 22d Street, New 
York. Indicate how many copies desired; order by 
number and enclose 10 cents per doz., 75 cents per C., 
$7.00 per M. 
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_ TNDER the auspices of the 
Federal Council’s Commis- 
. sion on Race Relations, Rich- 
‘ard B. Harrison, the distinguished 
Negro actor in the now-famous play, 
“The Green Pastures,” was presented 
' in a dramatic recital at the Mansfield 
Theatre, New York, on the afternoon 
of April 19. He was assisted by the 
Weir-Jeter Trio (Felix F. Weir, vio- 
lin; H. Leonard Jeter, ’cello; Olyve 
_L. Jeter, piano), a Negro ensemble, 
whose work is most favorably known 
. in New York, New England and the 
West. 
LX The theatre was packed with a 
capacity audience that came to ex- 
‘press its appreciation of Mr. Har- 
Tison’s art and to hear him in his dramatic presenta- 
tions. He offered a group of readings from the poems 


\ 


* ARRY C. MUNRO, Director of Field and 
H Adult Work of the International Council of 
4 Religious Education, was the convener of two 

| very important conferences last month: the first at 

Springfield, Ill., on April 2; the second at Milwaukee, 

Wis., on April 4. The subject of the conferences was 

‘The Closer Integration of Religious Educational 
‘ield Forces and the Organized State Forces Related 

0 the Task of Religious Education.” 


| The call for these conferences was based on the 
action of the International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion at its meeting, February 17-18, 1931, on recom- 
‘mendation of its International and National Execu- 
tives’ Section. 


Pf 

' “That in states where the situation with respect to field 
forces, both denominational and interdenominational, seems 
to make possible a plan for the closer integration of these 
orces, the following procedure is authorized: 

“That the Director of Field Administration of the Inter- 
ational Council arrange a conference to plan closer integra- 
ion of field forces, such conference to consist, in so far as 
ssible, of the following: 


1. Eight or ten representative laymen who have manifested 
terest in Christian religious education, to be selected by the 
mternational Council staff in consultation with the staff of 
e State Council of Religious Education. 


2. As many national denominational executives as possible. 


RICHARD B, HARRISON 
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PRESENTING A GREAT NEGRO ARTIST 


of Paul Laurence Dunbar, who was 
his intimate friend; an interpretation 
of the Court Scene from “The Mer- 
chant of Venice’; and Poe’s “Rav- 
en.” The renditions by the Weir- 
Jeter Trio included Schubert, Cad- 
man, Coleridge-Taylor, and Negro 
spirituals arranged by Mr. Weir and 
Miss Jeter for the violin and ’cello. 

The recital was arranged by the 
Federal Council’s Commission on 
Race Relations as a part of its pro- 
gram of encouraging native achieve- 
ment by Negroes in the artistic field, 
and interpreting their work to the 
widest possible audience. Dr. George 
E. Haynes, Secretary of the Commis- 
sion, gave a brief address on the 
work of the Commission in behalf of interracial good- 
will, understanding and cooperation, 


COOPERATION PLOWS DEEPER 


3. Employed denominational religious educational field 
workers in the state. 

4. Persons executively responsible for religious educational 
supervision for denominations not having employed field 
workers. 

5. Members of the staff and officers of the executive com- 
mittee of the state council of religious education. 

6. Representatives of the State Council of Churches and 
Home Missions Council, if there be such.” 


These two states were selected because conditions 
there made such conferences opportune. In Illinois, 
the Secretary of the Council of Religious Education 
closes his term of service July 1, 1931. At the meet- 
ing when the resignation was accepted it was requested 
that the International Council “confer with denomina- 
tional executives and suggest a plan for the closer in- 
tegration of the field forces in Illinois.” On the other 
hand, the State Council of Churches had been organ- 
ized during the past year. The Secretary, Dr. Robert 
E. Pugh, had been in office only six months. The 
Council of Churches and the Council of Religious Edu- 
cation have appointed representatives on a joint com- 
mittee to study the factors involved in a possible 
merger. 

The personnel of the Illinois conference was truly in 
accordance with the principles adopted for such a con- 
ference. Mr. Munro had submitted to the members in 
advance ample, clear, definite proposals to be consid- 
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ered so that the members came prepared for careful 
discussion. From the very first moment the spirit of 
fellowship was splendid. There was in evidence a 
quiet determination to move forward together as fast 
and as far as conditions would warrant. 


The organizational situation in Wisconsin is dif- 
ferent from that in Illinois. There is no Council of 
Churches. There is an efficient Council of Home Mis- 
sions, which functions in the field of comity. Formerly 
there was a Council of Christian Education. This dis- 
banded a short time ago. The denominational educa- 
tional executives have kept in touch with each other. 
A year ago some seventy-five men and women, repre- 
senting the two above-named organizations and the 
churches at large, discussed for a day the question of 
organizing a Council of Churches that would be all- 
inclusive in plan and function. At that time a.““Com- 
mittee of Ten” was appointed to arrange if possible 
for a Constitutional Convention of delegates officially 
appointed by the denominations. Ten denominations 
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have made appointments and the delegates will be c 
vened at an early date. 

The Conference at Milwaukee on April 4 recort 
mended direct cooperation among the present fi 
forces ifi‘religious education pending the developmer 
of a satisfactory agency for this purpose; and pri 
posed that if and when a state council of churches | 
organized it make adequate provision for interdenom 
national work in religious education. A committee we 
appointed to advise with the “Committee of Ten” re 
garding provisions for religious education so that the 
may be fully in accord with the policies and standar¢ 
of the denominational boards and the Internation: 
Council of Religious Education. It is proposed tht 
to experiment in Wisconsin with a unified interdenom 
national agency. 

The?dutcome of these conferences on state-wide ec 
operation of the churches and all the forces of religiot 
education, may well be followed with careful thougl 


and éarnest prayer. Roy B. GuItp. 


Adventuring in World Goodwill 


AY IS THE MONTH when the school chil- 
dren and young people of many lands adven- 


ture along the paths of world friendship. 
The late Fridtjof Nansen, world renowned explorer 
and humanitarian, once said, “I think that the one 
thing in the world which is needed now is to create a 
real feeling of the brotherhood of all nations and 
strengthen the confidence between them and the will- 
ingness for cooperation. I think that is the only way 
of saving the world.” 

Motivated by a like conviction, the World Federa- 
tion of Education Associations, in 1923, called for the 
annual observance of World Goodwill Day, on May 
18, as an occasion for the development of a spirit of 
goodwill among and between the nations. For many 
years, May 18 had been observed as “Hague Day” in 
commemoration of the convening of the first Hague 
Peace Conference. Last year, the Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, in a special proclamation to the people of his 
state, encouraged the observance of World Goodwill 
Day. This year, Colorado is planning a statewide cele- 
bration of this day. 

Plans are also under way for a Goodwill Day round- 
the-world message by telephone. According to Dr. 
Augustus O. Thomas, President of the World Federa- 
tion of Education Associations, Washington and Lon- 
don are to be made the focal points of this world-wide 
use of the telephone for friendship purposes. It is 
planned to have telephone calls made from the White 
House and from 10 Downing Street, the official resi- 


dence of British Prime Ministers. Very early on th 
morning of May 18, according to Dr. Thomas, scho 
boys and girls will telephone from capital to capital « 
every state until the call reaches Washington. At th 
same time calls will be coming into Washington fro: 
the capital cities of South American and Central Amer 
can countries and from the provincial capitals of Cai 
ada through Ottawa. During the same day calls fro 
all over Europe and from Africa and Australia are { 
center at London. 

The program will reach its climax when, at 4 p.m 
Washington time, a student from London and one fro: 
Washington will converse and exchange word of tt 
messages of goodwill which they have been asked 1 
send from the young people of one-half of the world 1 
those of the other half. 

For years a number of the children of Wales hay 
broadcast a wireless message of friendship to the chi 
dren of other lands. The first of these messages we 
sent over the air in 1922 by the most powerful Britis 
wireless station of that day and by the French Gover 
ment Station in the Eiffel Tower. There was no rep 
from anywhere in 1922. And there was none in 192 
The first replies came in 1924, from Sweden and fro: 
Poland. Last year responses were received from 2 
parts of the globe. Forty-eight nations were repr 
sented in these responses, including such remote are< 
as Siam, Ceylon, India, Formosa, Federated Male 
States, and Java. Here are a few samples of the me 
sages transmitted: 
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) “We, the children of Nova Scotia, from our sea- 
_ girt home, send this message of peace and goodwill to 

all the boys and girls of other lands.” 

_ “We boys and girls of Japan wish to thank the boys 

and girls of Wales for your greetings on Goodwill 

eB Day.” 

“We Czechoslovak children send you very many 
sincere greetings, and we thank you for the beautiful 
words of faith and love which you are speaking to the 
hearts of the children of all nations.” 


“Our small Sunday School, lost in the Valley of the 
Pyrenees, works with you, and would wish to bring its 
_ grain of sand to the building of the Temple of Peace.” 

Not many years ago, the children of one nation 
_ were being taught to hate the children of other nations. 
_ What a silent but none the less powerful revolution 
_ in the world’s thinking is under way! 

j ’ As in other years, the Committee on World Friend- 
) ship Among Young People, a committee instituted by 
the Commission on International Justice and Goodwill, 
i is asking the Christian youth of America to observe 

_ May 17 as “World Goodwill Sunday.” The objectives 
_ which the young people of the various communions en- 
visage for themselves in connection with this day are: 


id 
To encourage men, women and children to live together in 


_ aneighborly spirit. 
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To develop a sense of unity and common humanity among 
all peoples. 


To prepare the way for the coming of permanent world 
justice and peace. 


To bear testimony to the eternal truth that God “hath made 
of one blood all nations of men for to dwell on all the face 
of the earth.” (Acts 17:26). 

In a word, a spiritual will to peace must be created. 
This is rightly held to be the task of religion. That is 
why our churches, and more particularly our young 
people’s societies and church schools, observe the Sun- 
day nearest May 18 as ‘““World Goodwill Sunday.” A 
mimeographed pamphlet entitled ‘‘World Goodwill 
Sunday” may be secured from the Committee on 
World Friendship Among Young People, 105 East 
22nd Street, New York, 3 cents for a single copy; re- 
duced rates for quantity orders. 


J. A. MacDonald, for many years the fearless editor 
of the Toronto Globe, once remarked, “The glory of 
the twentieth century is that all the world has been 
made a neighborhood ; the tragedy of the twentieth cen- 
tury is that all the world has been made a neighborhood 
before the peoples have learned to be neighborly.” It 
is for the sublime purpose of transforming the world 
of nations into a neighborhood that the youth of our 
schools and churches will be giving special emphasis 
this month to mutual understanding and goodwill. 


Christian Council on Life and Work, com- 
; posed of leaders elected from the Christian 
churches of the world as well as of others actively 
and officially associated with the five world Christian 
organizations—the Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. C. A., the 
| World Student Christian Federation, the World Al- 
_ liance for Promoting International Friendship through 
| the Churches and the Universal Christian Council on 
Life and Work—conscious of the deep interest felt by 
all these bodies in the cause of peace and noting. that 
“most of them have already expressed their sense of the 
vital importance of the forthcoming Disarmament 
Conference for the future peace of the world, takes 
_ this opportunity of putting itself on record as believ- 
ing that a great responsibility lies upon all Christians 
in all countries today to do all in their power to support 
the cause of disarmament, and make known to the 
delegates who will meet in Geneva at the World Dis- 
armament Conference in 1932 their earnest desire 
t its deliberations may be crowned with success. 


ie Youth Commission of the Universal 


YOUTH AND DISARMAMENT 


(This impressive statement is one of many heartening indications of the alert eagerness of Christian 
youth in all lands for the greatest success of the coming Disarmament Conference—Env1rTor). 


“With, the responsibility put upon us, we feel com- 
pelled to ask all organizations of Christian young 
people seriously and promptly to consider how best 
they can impress on the governments of the various 
countries the need to secure a substantial and progres- 
sive reduction from the present high level of arma- 
ments. 


“We believe that, if this end is achieved by the Con- 
ference, a grave danger will be removed, and the 
whole cause of the Kingdom of God will be greatly 
advanced. 


“We do not suggest any particular methods for 
carrying out this end, as these must vary widely from 
country to country. But we most earnestly urge that 
a concerted campaign of education shall be begun at 
once, which will make it possible to express clearly be- 
fore and during the Conference the conviction of 
Christian youth that the world should be freed from 
the burden, the danger and the curse of present-day 
armaments.” 
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What Do You Think About the Churches and World Peace? 


Council of Churches has asked the Commission 

on International Justice and Goodwill “to pre- 
pare, for ultimate submission to the Quadrennial 
Meeting of the Federal Council in 1932, a compre- 
hensive statement of Christian ideals, principles and 
methods for the achievement of permanent world 
peace, for recommendation to the churches for their 
study and stimulus.” 


fl Pree Administrative Committee of the Federal 


The commission invites the members of the churches 
to collaborate in the preparation of this statement. 
Ministerial associations, councils of churches, denom- 
inational peace committees, Bible classes, women’s 
missionary groups, young people’s societies and church 
school classes are invited to participate. In prepara- 
tion for this study, the commission has prepared a 
discussion outline on “The Churches and World 
Peace.”’ This outline is divided into four parts, as fol- 
lows: The Ideals and Teachings of Jesus; The Re- 
spective Rights and Functions of Church and State; 
Christian Ideals and Concrete Issues; and Christian 
Ideals and Concrete Issues, Continued. 


Under Part One, such questions as the following 
are raised: What were the teachings and the spirit of 
Jesus with regard to peace and war? What should be 
the attitude toward war and peace of the individual 
disciple and follower of Jesus? What should be the 
attitude of churches, as churches, toward war and 
peace? How may American churches, as such, per- 
form their duty and responsibility in the program to 
abolish war and to establish peace? 


In Part Two the following inquiries are made: Is 
the authority of the State over an individual citizen 
absolute and unlimited? If it is limited, by what au- 
thority or principles? Has the individual certain in- 
herent rights as over against the State? If so, what 
are they? Is the distinction between the Church and 
the State, as dealing respectively with matters relig- 
ious and secular, satisfactory? If not, why? Are 
there matters in which the State has the right to con- 
trol or limit the teachings and activities of the Church? 
Are there matters in which the Church has the right to 
control or limit the policies and activities of the State? 


In the two later sections, questions are asked regard- 
ing such problems as the United States and the World 
Court, the United States and the League of Nations, 
the reduction of armaments, military training in 
schools and colleges, American participation in a con- 
sultative pact, the reduction or cancellation of the war 
debts, war guilt, and Russia. 


The groups making use of this outline are asked, 


after thorough study and extended discussion, to draw 
up a statement that will reflect, as nearly as possible, 
the common mind of the group regarding the ques- 
tions discussed. The statement is to be sent to the 
Commission on or before January 1, 1932, for the 
guidance of its officers in the preparation of the state- 
ment authorized by the Federal Council’s Adminis- 
trative Committee. 


The use of this discussion outline will give everyone 
in the Church at large an opportunity to register his 
or her convictions regarding the momentous issue of 
the churches and world peace. The discussion outline 
is available for immediate distribution. Copies may 
be secured from the Commission on International Jus- 
tice and Goodwill, 105 East 22nd Street, New York. 


Summer Schools for Rural Pastors 


The Committee on Town and Country for the 
Home Missions Council, and the Federal Council, 
have issued a list of approved summer schools for 
town and country pastors during the summer season 
of 1931. It is believed that these schools will fill a 
very great educational need and be of distinct service 
to the pastors of rural communities. The list is as 
follows: 


Full Standard Schools 


Rural Pastors’ School, May 11-29, Drew University, Madison, 
N. J. Prof. W. M. Gilbert, Director. 


New England School for Town and Country Ministers, June 
8-19, Bangor Theolog. Sem., Bangor, Me. Prof. Ralph 
S. Adams, Director. 


Rural Leadership School, June 20-July 10, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wisc. Dr. J. H. Kolb, Director. 


Auburn Summer School of Theology, June 29-July 17, Auburn 
Theolog. Sem., Auburn, N. Y. Prof. H. L. Reed, Di- 
rector. ; 


School for Town and Country Ministers, July 6-17, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, Mich. Prof. Eben Mumford, 
Director. 


Indiana Rural Pastors’ School, July 13-25, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind. Dr. O. F. Hall, Director. 


Virginia Summer School for Rural Ministers, July 14-24, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blackburg, Va. Prof. B. L. 
Hummel, Director. 


Summer School for Town and Country Ministers, July 20-31,’ 
alee University, Ithaca, N. Y. Dr. Dwight Sanderson, 
irector. 


Partial Standard Schools 


Summer School for Ministers and Christian Workers, July 
28-Aug. 7, Hollister, Mo. Rev. C. E. Van Der Maaten, 
724 E. Grand Ave., Springfield, Mo. 


University of Maryland and Washington College, Sept. 7-12, 
Chestertown, Md. President Paul E. Titsworth. 


A 
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\ 
. 
FTRUE semi-annual meeting of the 
General Committee on Army 
and Navy Chaplains was held on 
April 13 in the Washington Office of 
the Federal Council, the new Chair- 
man, Bishop James E. Freeman, pre- 
siding. Among the items considered 
were the feasibility of preparing a 
history of the service of chaplains in 
the Army and Navy, careful consid- 
eration of the religious conditions in 
Citizens’ Military Training Camps and 
the visitation of these camps by ex- 
‘perienced men next summer. The 
-Committee is also particularly inter- 
ested in securing adequate religious 
‘ministry for the hospitals and soldiers’ 
‘homes operating under the Veterans’ 
Bureau, and it is hoped that some progress may be 
‘made in securing more satisfactory service for the 
‘thousands of men in these institutions. 
_ Arrangements were made for the observance of 
Memorial Day in the American Church in Paris un- 
der the auspices of the Federal Council, the pastor, 
Dr. Joseph W. Cochran, being assisted by Dr. Mac- 
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Chaplains’ Committee Plans Year’s Work 


farland; also for the decoration of 
the graves of chaplains buried in 
France. 

It was reported that, through the 
hearty cooperation of the Chief of 
Staff, training camps would open 
this year in the middle of the week 
instead of on Saturday. This should 
make the initiating of religious work 
much more satisfactory. 

Captain Sydney K. Evans, head of 
the Chaplains’ Corps in the Navy, 
stated that for the first time in years 
they have their full number of men 
at work—84. Gratitude was ex- 
pressed for the service rendered by 
the General Committee in making 
this record possible. Colonel Yates, 
Chief of Chaplains of the Army, indicated that there 
are still five vacancies, but that there is every prob- 
ability that appointments will be made to all of these 
within a few months. The maximum is 125. He 
considered the cooperation of the Committee as being 
of very great value to his office in helping to secure 
the right type of men. 


a 


HE CAMPAIGN to be launched in the 
churches in support of the 1932 General Dis- 
, armament Conference was outlined in the April 
issue of the Butietin. As a help toward an under- 
Standing of the issues involved in the forthcoming 
disarmament parley the Commission on International 
ustice and Goodwill has prepared, as one of its series 
of “Brief Summaries for Busy Men and Women,” a 
pamphlet entitled “The World Disarmament Confer- 
ence—How Far Shall the Nations Reduce Armies and 
avies?” (Single copies, three cents each; $1.50 per 


_ “Few Americans know how heavily the nations are 
‘armed today—here are a few facts... .” In this man- 
fer the pamphlet proceeds to set forth salient facts 
televant to the armed forces of the nations. This is 
followed by an analysis of the question, “Why Do 
Nations Arm?” Then follows a brief discussion of 
the following questions: The Cost of Armaments, 
The Cost of the World War, Movements for Disarm- 
ament, America’s Part at the Conference, What Shall 
the American People Say, and Opposition to Disarma- 
1 Constructive suggestions are made as to what 


_. Lhe Churches Pin Support of Disarmament Conference 


the friends of peace and citizens generally can do to 
help the General Disarmament Conference succeed. 

The following American policy with respect to the 
forthcoming conference is recommended: 

1. Let the United States throw all her weight and 
influence into making the Disarmament Conference a 
success. She should not merely sit on the sidelines 
and see what others are doing. 


2. Let the United States do her utmost to promote 
a general sense of security. Two steps, before the 
Disarmament Conference convenes, would help great- 
ly, (1) join the World Court, (2) agree to go into 
conference whenever a war-menace arises. 


3. Let the United States send to the conference the 
strongest possible civilian leaders of our land, men 
who are committed to the principles and familiar with 
the programs that are basal to the achievement of en- 
during peace. Technical advisers will, of course, be 
needed but they should be advisers to, not members of, 
the delegation. 

4, Let the people at home and the delegation at the 
Conference put unceasing emphasis on the moral ob- 
ligations of the Peace Pact, of peace treaties and cove- 
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nants. Let the United States insist that the nations 
show faith in these pledges by beginning now to re- 
duce their armaments and war budgets. If the nations 
carry out their peace pledges, enormous war prepara- 
tions are not necessary. 

5. Let our delegation at Geneva work for actual re- 
duction, not mere limitation. ; 

6. Let our delegation also stand not only for reduc- 
tion of military budgets but also for immediate aboli- 
tion of all government preparations and appropriations 
for poison-gas and disease-germ warfare. 

7. And finally let our Government unite with other 
nations in establishing a Permanent Disarmament 


Churches Gained 


America increased their membership by 88,- 

350, according to the statistics gathered un- 
der the auspices of the Christian Herald by Dr. H. K. 
Carroll and, following the death of Dr. Carroll, com- 
pleted by Dr. G. L. Kieffer. This gain is a small one 
compared with the increase in accessions to the 
churches in several other years. The largest gains in 
membership were made by the Baptists, the Lu- 
therans being second. 


| Des THE year 1930, the churches of 


The total communicant membership of the churches 
of the country is found to be 50,037,245. 


The table of gains and losses, by denominational 
groups, was as follows: 


Communicants Gains 


Adventists (five) bodies) nse: acdsee lek 162,301 2,604 
Assembliessot God sspneeeeeeec a aoa 107,041 15,660 
Baptistsiaqitteen, bodies) smemneseree eee 9,216,562 74,706 
Brethren (Dunkards) (four bodies)....... 166,851 *16 
Brethren (River) (eight bodies)........... 5,670 684 
xBrethren (Plymouth) (six bodies) ..... 22,001 = =—— 
xBuddhist Temple (Chinese also) ........ 5,630 —— 
eCatholicwApostolic’ 3. ne aee ae ete 3,408 — 
Catholics (Oriental Orthodox) (ten bodies) 711,925 *7,200 
Catholics (Western) (three bodies) ..... 17,316,673 17,526 
xChristadelphians) ee cet ete 3,980 — 
xChristian and Missionary Alliance ...... 25,000 
Christian Union. yes oe eee eee 19,100 ©©*400 
Church of Christ, Scientists: eee nee e 

Church of God, Reformation Movement.. 201235 ———— 
Church of God (Winebrenner) .......... 28,505  *306 
xChurches of God and Sts. of Christ (col- 

OLE dis anecdote ee ee 3.306) —— 
Churches of God General Assembly........ 6,657 2,029 
Churches of Living God (colored) ...... 2,000 — 
Church¥oftheiNazarenes. sae eee 82,038 4,376 
Communistic Churches (two bodies) ..... = 157 —— 
Congregationalists (Christian) ........... 1,048,281 
Disciples of Christ (two bodies) ......... 1,988,302 *18,567 
Evangelical Churches (two bodies)........ 237,270 2,504 
xEvangelical Associations (13 bodies) 7047. 
Evangelical Synod of North America....... 257,724 6,022 
chederated /\Churches v. ..«. css eee. 50,907 —— 
xFree @hristian’ Ziong Church meen. Hoye) 
Friends Gfour Sbodies presen eee 107,201 971 
jyJewish Congregations 4. seme eee ae 357,135 
Latter Day Saints (two bodies)............ 689,363 2,268 
Lutherans (17, bodies) 4.0.4.4... ene, 2,806,707 56,180 


Commission to supervise the carrying out of the 
armament agreements. Such a commission will giv 
to all confidence that the pledges for reductions ar 
being actually observed. 


The Commission on International Justice and Gooc 
will also announces that it is preparing a still mot 
comprehensive discussion outline on the disarmamer 
question, an outline prepared especially for the us 
of pastors and laymen and for organized chure 
groups. This outline will be available in the earl 
fall. The Armistice Week literature of the Federe 
Council’s Commission is also expected to deal wit 
the disarmament problem. 


88.350 in 1930 


Communicants Gat 
Scandinavian Evangelical (three bodies)... 52,978 15 


Mennonites: (17 bodies)...\.....3.0.a¢ueeeee 100,924 4I 
Methodists (16 bodies). .....l4-caaeee 9,119,069 *43,21 
NMoravians (vo bodies) ......se.--smcteerre 32,044 ‘1,82 
New Jerusalem Churches (two bodies) .. 6,475 *3 
xNon-sectarian Bible Faith Churches ..... 6,281 — 
Pentecostal Churches (three bodies) ..... 32,843 7,88 
Presbyterian (nine bodies)............350 2,677,309 *22,76 
iPcotestant ) Episcopal,s ... s+ cssnaeoeiadee 1,254,227 16,53 
Reformed (three bodies) ..............0. 563,148 *4,51 
Resonmed episcopal ..'. 2. 220 se rieeenieee 8,475 *14 
Neva PEO TIMPATINY | crore ca.ci-nitya:012 tale teen 02,618 4,62 
saviolunteers of America .......dseoeeeene 28,706 =— 
maAmmerican Ikescue Worker's, . +... deme 7,950 *2 
BS CTIMCINCE CLO ELS). ais satus, sees eo aie aie ee el ere E738 3 
SOC FEtHren. ....i05 iss «0 bene eee 1,214. — 
Spiritualists (publication prohibited) .... —_ 
PNEIMTHEMSOCIELY 2. oc: cg ives ven cee enema 350 18 
ISIE IATISN Sc sic ier a weiss, s.0 d10:0 ances eae 57,931 *4,90 
United Brethren (two bodies) ........... 417,504 2,14 
HOeVeRSALISES! © c's s sss css svete mee eee eae 48,649 42 
cIndependent Congregations ............. 34,501 — 
Kegel tOtaly! 1030's. os. sasteonn Semele 50,037,245 88,35 


* Decrease. jy 1930 Jewish Year Book. 1926 census 
eChurch of Christ, Scientist, according to United State 
census of 1926, has 292,098 members, x No report for 103¢ 
using 1929 figures. | 


WHat THE AsstutT Hospirat Dorks 


The critics who think that “foreign missions do no 
really accomplish anything” ought to make a visit t 
the American Mission Hospital at Assiut, Egypt. / 
brief résumé of this work shows that this institutiot 


_ cares for 3,000 patients every year, serves 9,000 peo 


ple in its clinics, which are open every day of th 
year, Carries on a program of visiting outpatients i 
large numbers, maintains a leper clinic, which min 
isters to 25 lepers weekly, and maintains a nurses 
training school for Egyptian girls. 7 

The institution at Assiut is the only Christian hos 
pital among the millions of upper Egypt. 

Friends who are interested in helping to extend thi 
unique work are invited to correspond with Dr. F. C 
McClanahan, Superintendent, Assiut, Egypt. 
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APPEAL FOR RUSSIAN CHRISTIANS 


While there are limits to what the American Chris- 
tians can do for their harassed fellow-Christians in 
Russia under present conditions there, the Central 
Bureau for Relief of the Evangelical Churches of 
Europe has found four distinct groups of Russians to 
whom direct assistance can be given and whose plight 
is tragic in the extreme. These groups are: 

1. More than 50,000 people, predominantly Men- 
nonites but including also Lutherans and Baptists and 
other Evangelicals as well as Orthodox, Roman Cath- 
olics and Jews, who are in dire distress in the exile 
camps in northern Russia and suffering from the rig- 
ors of climate, under-nourishment and disease. 


over the borders both East and West, but who cannot 
_be cared for adequately by those countries because of 
the severe unemployment problems. 
_ 3. A group of 75 or 80 Evangelical pastors and 

their families, who.have left Russia and who must 
be provided for until they can be reinstated in the ser- 
vice of the Church in other countries. 

4. Clergy and theological students of the Orthodox 
Church in various refugee camps. 


| 2. A group of refugees who are constantly coming 


\ 


\ With these four groups in mind and with special 
reference to the first, the Central Bureau for Relief 
of the Evangelical Churches of Europe is appealing to 
__ American Christians for funds which will be sufficient 

| _to send food packages, medical supplies and clothing 

| to the exiles in northern Russia, to provide shelter, 
clothing and medical treatment for the refugees out- 

_ side of Russia, and to support the clergy who have 

| fled from Russia and need to be helped until they can 

find a place in the churches elsewhere. 

| Any who are interested in helping this important 

Ys cause should send their contributions to the Central 


_ Bureau, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
in 


' INTERNATIONAL GOODWILL THROUGH 
j TRAVEL 


Under the direction of World Acquaintance Travel 
(20 West 43d Street, New York), with which Miss 
_ Harriet Taylor, formerly one of the leaders in the 
’ National Board of the Y. W. C. A., is associated, a 
___ series of three tours to Europe, designed especially for 
_ church people, is announced for the coming summer. 

The first, under the direction of Mrs. John Ferguson, 
President of the National Council of Federated 
Church Women, will sail from New York on June 
_ 30, arriving in New York again August 7. Special at- 
tention will be given to scenes of religious interest in 
these countries and provisions will be made for con- 
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ferences with church leaders in several countries. The 
question which the group will be having in mind in 
connection with the tour will be ‘“What the Church Is 
Doing in Industrial, International and Interracial Im- 
provement.” 


The second trip is under the direction of Law- 
rence H. French, sponsored by the Missionary Edu- 
cation Department of the Reformed Church in Amer- 
ica. This tour, leaving July 4, will give attention to 
important developments in the religious life of Europe, 
including studies of present-day German Protestant- 
ism, the Reformed Church in Holland, Geneva as a 
world center of both politics and religion, and trends 
in the religious life of Great Britain. 


The third tour, sponsored by a committee of which 
Walter Getty is Chairman, is designed especially for 
young people and is called a “Tour of Goodwill.” It is 
of shorter duration, covering the period from August 
8 to September 10, and providing for important ob- 
servations and contacts in Switzerland, Germany, 
France and England. This tour is in line with the 
recommendations of the Christian Youth Council, held 
in Toronto last June, which urged the promotion of 
world friendliness through organized travel groups 
among Christian youth. 


Marr & Colton Pipe Organs 


Beauty of Tone—Excellence of Construction 


Factory and Main Office 
WARSAW, NEW YORK 


PULPIT 


and CHOIR G O W N S 


PULPIT HANGINGS, BOOKMARKS, ETC. 
CUSTOM TAILORING FOR CLERGYMEN 


Specialists for half a century. 


131-133 E. 23d St. 
New York 


) Cox Sons & Vining, Inc. 


R ’ GREAT THEMES OF THE 
CHRISTIAN FAITH 
Arranged by Charles W. Ferguson 
“A remarkable collection of sermons by great preachers at 
their best.” The Congregationalist. “You will make no 
mistake in purchasing it.” Christian Advocate. ‘Every 
sermon is worth the modest price of the book.” John L. 


Hill, 
$2.00 
RICHARD R. SMITH, INC. 


12 East 41st St., New York MA 
“9 
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Helps for Teaching Temperance 


ber is undoubtedly growing, who feel strongly 

the need of doing something positive and con- 
structive about the present situation in respect to the 
liquor problem. They are convinced that through 
education, especially moral and religious education, 
they have the best means for developing public opin- 
ion and personal idealism with reference to this vital 
issue. They are convinced that this teaching must be 
thoroughly integrated into the total program of the 
school, so that it will become a vital part of the child’s 
everyday experience. 

The New York State Council of Religious Educa- 
tion, through its Committee on Education Concern- 
ing the Liquor Problem, has prepared plans and pro- 
gram suggestions, as follows: 

(a) Lists of books, pamphlets and story material, 
available especially for Sunday schools, week- 
day and vacation schools, and annotated with 
respect to their educational uses and value. 

(b) Types of educational procedures, adapted to dif- 
ferent age-levels, with hints as to ways of in- 
tegrating into the regular curriculum. 

(c) Notes on certain texts, indicating points at which 


A Peer IS A GROUP of teachers, whose num- 


Great Britain and America Exchange 
Preachers 


In accordance with a practice reaching back to the 
period of the World War, the Committee on Inter- 
change of Speakers between Great Britain, France 
and the United States has arranged a schedule of im- 
portant exchanges for the coming summer. 

Itineraries have been prepared for the following 
visitors from abroad, who will be in the United States 
during the coming summer and fall : 


Rev. J. Ernest James, Kensington Chapel, London. 


Rey. Albert D. Belden, Whitefield’s Central Mission, Lon- 
don. 


Rev. H. T. Donaldson, Clarendon Park Congregational 
Church, Leicester. 


Rev. Donald M. Chalmers, Renfield Street United Free 
Church, Glasgow. 


Rey. Leyton Richards, Carrs Lane Church, Birmingham. 


Rev. H. B. Workman, Wesleyan Methodist Church, West- 
minster. 


Rev. R. W. Thompson, Redland Park Church, Bristol. 
Rev. Canon T. Guy Rogers, Rector of Birmingham. 


Among the Americans who are to preach in Great 
Britain during the summer under arrangements made 
by the Committee are the following: 

Rev. Bernard J. Reemtsma, First Presbyterian Church, 
Sausalito, Cal. 


Rev. John William Flynn, Tabernacle Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Binghamton, N. Y. 


temperance instruction may be readily 
troduced. 
(d) Further suggestions showing the relation of tem 

perance teaching to certain aspects of 

(1) Health education 

(2) Safety education 

(3) Education for citizenship 

(4) Education for skilled workmanship. 


The Committee is confident that occasional situa- 
tions, when the prohibition question naturally arises, 
offer some of the best opportunities for effective 


teaching of temperance. It is largely a responsibility 


of the Church and the religious leaders to acquaint 
children and youth with the incontrovertible facts con= 
cerning alcohol and to build upon these facts intelli- 
gent attitudes in respect to prohibition and law ob- 
servance. 
Teachers desirous of receiving these suggestions are 
invited to correspond with the New York State Coun-— 
cil of Religious Education, 830 Howard Street, Albany, 
New York. . 
J. H. CARPENTER, | 

Brooklyn (N. Y.) Federation of Churches. 


Rey. Ralph Marshall Davis, Church of the Covenant, 
Erie, Pa, 

Rev. T. Francis Cooke, First Congregational Church, 
Bristol, Conn. : 

Rev. Russell Henry Stafford, Old South Church, Boston, 
Mass. 

Rev. Oscar Thomas Olson, Mt. Vernon Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, Baltimore. 

Rev. Edward Yates Hill, First Presbyterian Church, Phila- 
delphia. 

Prof, S. Ralph Harlow, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Rey. Robert Bagnell, Grace Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


New Cooperation in Work for 
Rural Church 


As an additional step in the direction of the closest 
possible cooperation between the Home Missions 
Council and the Federal Council of Churches, a joint 
program of service to the rural church by the two or- 
ganizations has been approved. This provides for the 
maintenance of a joint Committee on Town and 
Country Work. 

Dr. Benson Y. Landis, Associate Secretary of the 
Federal Council’s Department of Research and Edu- 
cation, and a leading authority on problems of rural 
life, has been asked to serve as the Secretary of the 
Committee, while continuing his service to the Fed-— 
eral Council’s Research Department. It is hoped that 
as the work of the Committee develops it may be pos- 


i 
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sible to secure a full-time executive to meet the heavy 
demands that come for help and leadership in this 
highly important phase of the Church’s life. 


Conference and Retreat on Evangelism 


The Annual Retreat of the leaders in evangelism in 
the various churches will be held this year at East 
Northfield, Mass., June 24-26. All the members of 
the Commission on Evangelism are urged to be pres- 
ent and each denomination has been asked to appoint 
five to represent it. 

It has been voted to make a special effort to reach 
the young people. One of the themes to be discussed 
is “Youth and the Church.” Robert M. Hopkins, Gen- 
‘eral Secretary of the World’s Sunday School Asso- 
ciation, has been asked to present two messages on 
‘educational evangelism. Other speakers will be pres- 
ent and special emphasis will be laid upon the gen- 
eral discussion of the whole evangelistic situation. 

_ Arrangements have been made for the delegates at 
the Northfield Hotel, and the Chateau will be used for 
all the meetings of the Commission. 


New Home Missions Poster 


The new home missions poster, reproduced from 
the map which was exhibited at the North American 
Home Missions Congress last December, and issued 
by the Home Missions Council, is attracting wide and 
favorable attention. Printed in four colors, it presents 
in outline the Continent of North America, with 
graphic illustrations of the various types of mission- 
‘ary enterprise, including the work in logging camps, 
mission schools, hospitals, and service to such groups 
“as the Indians, Mexicans, Alaskans, immigrants, etc. 
At either side of the poster is an explanatory column, 
‘calling attention to outstanding events in home mis- 
“sions history. In the foreground of the poster at the 
top are the Church and the Cross for which it stands. 
_ At the bottom, the pioneers in the covered wagon 
and the Holy Bible, which they took with them in 
_their occupation of the new country. 


_— 


THE HOLY BIBLE 
A New Translation by James Moffatt 


The Incomparable version for gift, study and devotion. 
“The greatest translation by the man most ably prepared 
to make it.” J. H. Jowett. 


$3.50, $5.00, $10.00 


RICHARD R. SMITH, INC. 
12 East 41st St., New York 
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ALBERT C. FULTON 


For Many Years Pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Syracuse, N. Y.; 
Recently Elected General Secretary of the 
New York State Council of Churches. 
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_ Before me, a notary public in and for the State and county afore- 
said personally appeared Samuel McCrea Cavert, who, having been 
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News of Interdenominational Life and Work 


Chicago Has 
Religious Drama Tournament 


A Religious Drama Festival, held in 
the Goodman Theatre, Chicago, on March 
9, marked the culmination of Chicago’s 
Second Religious Drama Tournament. 
The Chicago Council of Religious Edu- 
cation, a department of the Chicago 
Church Federation, sponsored this tourna- 
ment, which involved more than forty 
Protestant churches and approximately 


four hundred young people. Prof. W. C.* 


Bower is Chairman of the Council. 

The success of this most worthy under- 
taking was due in large measure to the 
leadership of Professor Fred Eastman, 
Chairman of the Committee on Drama 
and Pageantry for the Chicago Council 
of Religious Education, and Miss Nellie 
C. Wiley, Secretary of the Committee. 

The aim of this annual tournament is 
to raise the standards of religious drama 
production and to demonstrate the value 
of drama in the worship and educational 
ministries of the churches. Dr. Eastman’s 
committee approved a list of fifty plays, 
defining a religious play as one which has 
a religious effect upon an audience; that 
is, one which sends the audience away 
exalted in spirit and with a deeper sense 
of fellowship with God and man. 

The city was divided into three sec- 
tions with a regional chairman for each. 
In each region there were from three to 
five preliminary tournaments. The plays 
placing first in the sectional preliminary 
tournaments entered sectional final tourna- 
ments. The three plays placing first in 
the three sectional finals made up the 
festival program in the downtown theatre. 


Jewish-Christian Young People 
Have Fellowship in Baltimore 

“Have religious people anything to say 
. concerning the poverty and misery of the 
present time, the maladjustments in the 
economic and industrial order, political 
corruption, race relations, international 
peace ?” 

Twelve youth societies in Baltimore 
churches and synagogues asserted that 
they have something to say. One hun- 
dred and fifty delegates met in the Bal- 
timore Hebrew Congregation’s syna- 
gogue house on April 9. The following 
clergymen were present with their young 
people: Raymond Sturtevant, T. Guthrie 
Speers, Oscar T. Olson, Morris Lazaron, 
Peter Ainslie, William Rosenau, and C. 
W. Collins. Rev. Robert Davids, of the 
Baltimore Federation of Churches, heart- 
ily commended the idea back of the new 
organization. After a buffet supper, 
three Johns Hopkins students, members 


of the Baltimore societies, described why: 


they believed a permanent federation of 
Christian and Jewish youth should be 
formed. Rev. Everett R. Clinchy, of the 
Federal Council’s Committee on Goodwill 
Between Jews and Christians, was the 
speaker. 


The idea of the organization is that it 
is well for the youth connected with re- 
ligious institutions to confer together on 
vital issues from time to time. Each 
group holding fast to its own particular 
point of view will yet gather strength by 
jointly considering with other people of 
religious conviction how to make religion 
most effective in facing maladjustments 
of life today, and how to pour into the 


‘social order and all through the relations 


of life youth’s vast store of fresh en- 
thusiasm. 


Home Missionary 
Literature Announced 


The Missionary Education Movement 
and the Council of Women for Home 
Missions, which annually bring out study 
books on home missions which are widely 
used throughout the country in all de- 
nominations, announce the following vol- 
umes for this year: 


For Adults 


The Challenge ‘of Change: What Is 
Happening in Home Missions. By John 
Milton Moore. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 60 
cents. 

Leaders’ Manual to Accompany “The 
Challenge of Change.” By Arthur V. 
Casselman. Paper, 25 cents. 

Roving with the Migrants. By Adela J. 
Ballard. Paper, 50 cents. 


For Young People 
God and the Census. By Robert N. Mc- 
Lean. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 60 cents. 
Leader’s Manual to Accompany “God 
and the Census.’ By Sue Weddell. 
Paper, 50 cents. 


For Intermediates 
The Adventures of Mr. Friend. By Harold 
B. Hunting. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 75 
cents. 
A short course for leaders. 
and price to be announced later. 


Author 


For Jumors 


Out in the Country. By Hazel V. Orton. 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, 75 cents. 


World Conference 
on St@wardship 


An influential group of American 
churchmen expect to attend the World 
Conference on Stewardship and Church 
Finance, to be held in Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, June 21-26, 1931. Dr. David Mc- 
Conaughy, President of the United Stew- 
ardship Council, which is affiliated with 
the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, has already sailed for 
Scotland for the purpose of helping in 
making preparations for the world gath- 
ering. Those who are interested in fur- 
ther information may correspond with 
Harry S. Myers, 152 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 


Chicago Seminary Trains 
in Cooperative Protestantism 

A special feature of the summer quar 
ter of the Chicago Theological Seminary 
in cooperation with the Divinity Schoc 
of the University of Chicago, is a cours 
on “Cooperative Protestantism.” This 1 
designed to attract executives of chure 
federations or other responsible leader 
in cooperative work, and also pastors o 
federated or community churches. I 
giving the course, Professors Arthur } 
Holt and W. M. Alderton have assc 
ciated with themselves Dr. Roy B. Guik 
Associate General Secretary of the Fec 
eral Council of Churches, whose. exten 
sive practical experience in the coopera 
tive program, throughout the country wi 
help to keep the discussions of the semi 
nar from becoming theoretical or unre 
lated to the life of the Church. 


The course extends from July 27 t 
August 28. Any who are interested in 
should write for fuller information 1 
Albert W. Palmer, President of the Ch 
cago Theological Seminary, 5757 Unive: 
sity Avenue, Chicago, II. 


St. Louis Takes Up Work 
in Religious Education 


Two conferences dealing with impo 
tant phases of religious education wer 
on the spring calendar of the Metropo 
itan Church Federation of St. Loui 
The first was a conference on “The Fin 
Arts in Religion.” The central them 
was the more effective use of picture: 
music and drama in Sunday school work 
For three days various phases of thi 
subject were considered under the leades 
ship of Professor H. Augustine Smith c 
Boston University. 


Beginning May 4, a leadership trainin 
institute for workers in vacation chure 
schools will be conducted, being held eac 
Monday evening for six weelés under th 
supervision of Rev. N. E. Barrett, wh 
will direct vacation schools under tk 
auspices of the Church Federation. 


Des Moines Has Young People’s 
Christian Federation 


In Des Moines, Iowa, the young pec 
ple’s societies of the churches have ré 
cently created “The Young People 
Christian Federation of the Greater De 
Moines Area” for the sake of bringin 
them into larger fellowship, service an 
cooperation. During its existence of le: 
than a year, the Federation has conducte 
several week-end and holiday periods fc 
young people at a camp forty miles frot 
the city, and a County Young People 
Conference. The Conference was a 
tended by about two hundred and fift 
young people, and had as one of i 
leaders Dr. Percy Hayward, of the Ir 
ternational Council of Religious Educ: 


tion. 
r 


Twentieth World’s 
jonference of the Y. M. C. A. 


| The general topic for the Twentieth 
World’s Conference of the Young Men’s 
| Christian Associations, to be held for the 
irst time in the history of this move- 
ent in North America, is “Youth’s Ad- 
venture with God.” Delegates are ex- 
pected to come from about fifty different 
ountries to meet in Cleveland, Ohio, 
(August 4-9. 

f} Dr. John R. Mott, Chairman of the 
)World’s Committee of the Y. M. C. A., 
(in his official call to Associations through- 
)out the world to be represented at the 
coming conference in the United States, 
fsays they “will constitute the largest, 
| most representative and most thoroughly 
\prepared gatherings ever assembled in 
{the interest of conserving and enriching 
‘the young manhood and boyhood of the 
mations and of relating their energies to 
the social, ethical and religious upbuilding 
of the world.” 

| Preceding \this World’s Conference in 
Cleveland, there will be held in Toronto, 
YCanada, from July 27 to August 2, the 
\first World’s Assembly of Y. M. C. A. 
Workers with Young Men, where they 
‘will discuss important problems facing 
them at this stage of the world’s history. 
| At the same time and place will also be 
conducted the third World’s Assembly of 
Y. M. C. A. Workers with Boys. 


- Declamations 
on Prohibition 

Under the auspices of the National 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union, 
1730 Chicago Avenue, Evanston, IIll., a 
‘contest for material suitable for decla- 
mation on the theme “Total Abstinence 
and Prohibition,” is announced. There 
are two classes of awards, one for adult 
selections and the other for children’s 
| selections. The contest closes July 1, 


| 1931. 


The Concordant Version is not dis- 
cordant. It is scientific and safe. 


CONCORDANT PUBLISHING CO. 
_ 2823 East 6th Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


d 


\**For the Love of Mankind” 


jis the title of a carefully written, beautifully 
illustrated brochure, which describes how 
thousands of churches have satisfied the 
{spiritual hunger of the hard of hearing... 
Upon request, we will send youa FREE copy. 


| | Dictograph Products Co., Inc., Dept. 83T 
220 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


STUDY AT HOME— 


Central University, America’s oldest 
Home Study Institution offers non- 
tesident courses leading to degrees. 
Address the Secretary. 

a CENTRAL UNIVERSITY 

_ (Dept. B) Irvington, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Summer Missionary 
Conferences 


The programs of the summer confer- 
ences of the Missionary Education Move- 
ment have been announced and should 
appeal to many of our readers. These 
conferences train for leadership in the 
missionary task in the local church, pro- 
vide up-to-date missionary materials and 
methods for the various age groups in 
the church, offer a world outlook of the 
modern missionary enterprise at home 
and abroad, enlist life and service in the 
cause of missions, and in turn make pos- 
sible a larger financial and spiritual sup- 
port of the missionary work of the de- 
nominations, 

These conferences are open to both 
men and women. These places and dates 
are as follows: 


Silver Bay, N. Y., June 26-July 6. 
Asilomar, Cal., July 6-15. 

Seabeck, Wash., July 20-31. 

Blue Ridge, N. C., July 20-August 7. 


Za 


A folder has been prepared giving fur- 
ther information regarding these confer- 
ences, entitled “Service Stations for 
Kingdom Highways” which can be se- 
cured from Rey. Walter Getty, 150 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


Radio Talks 
on World Goodwill 


The addresses given every Monday 
evening at 7:15 P.M. by James G. Mc- 
Donald, Chairman of the Foreign Policy 
Association, are coming to be recognized 
as a most important course in interna- 
tional understanding. His topics for the 
month of May are as follows: 


May 4—Questions and Answers. 
11—International Drug Problem. 


18—League of Nations Council 
Meeting. 
25—The International Bank. 


Let's make this 


Mother’s 


Day 


mean a 


better chance 


for mothers 


everywhere 


, I SHE real measure of our ap- 
preciation of motherhood lies 
in our care for mothers’ /ives. ° 


We, asa nation, have the highest 
maternal death rate in the whole 
civilized world! 16,000 American 
mothers die each year in giving 
birth to babies. 


Yet it has been proved that ade- 
quate maternity care could save 


two-thirds of these mothers. To save 
mothers’ lives, skilled care from 
the very beginning until the baby 
is at least six weeks old, is what is 
needed. 

Seek medical advice early. Write 
your Health Department for in- 
formation and literature, or: 


Maternity CenTER ASSOCIATION 
576 Madison Ave., N.Y. C. 


Care before the baby comes 
~~ Saves Mothers’ Lives 
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Free University at Amsterdam 
Celebrates Anniversary 


The fiftieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Free University at Amster- 
dam, which took place on the 20th of 
October, has attracted attention far be- 
yond the borders of Holland because of 
the distinctively Christian character 
which the University has maintained 
from the day of its origin. In fact, it 
came into being under the leadership of 
Dr. A. Kuyper and a group of convinced 
Calvinists, as a protest against the 
domination of the existing universities 
by rationalism. The University has 
grown steadily until today it occupies 
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‘an important place in the life of Hol- 
land. 


Missionary 
Invents Alphabet 


The creative significance of the mis- 
sionary has seldom been better illustrated 
than in what Dr. Frank C. Laubach, of 
the Philippines, has done in providing the 
elements of civilization for the Moros. 
Incredible as it may sound, he has in- 
vented an alphabet for’them that can be 
learned in fifteen minutes, and that bids 
fair to revolutionize the intellectual life 
of that people and to raise them from 
the stage of illiteracy. 


A Warning Against a Fraudulent Appeal 


P [sve are so many worthy causes 
appealing for the generous support 
of American church people that one 

can but regard with dismay the activities 

of those who prey upon the unsuspecting 
for ulterior purposes. For nearly thirty 
years one particular group of impos- 
ters representing themselves as deacons, 
priests, archdeacons, and bishops of Chal- 
dea have been collecting funds in the 
names of the suffering Christians of 
Assyria and other Near Eastern coun- 
tries. So successful have they been in 
fleecing the American church public that 
their number has gradually increased 
from year to year and members of their 
unsavory group are to be found in almost 
every state of the Union as well as in 
other parts of the Western world. Armed 
with fraudulent documents which are 
supposed to be given them by the patri- 
archs and bishops of the Near East, they 
go about imposingly arrayed in ecclesias- 
tical garments. By means of their docu- 
ments, they obtain letters from sympa- 
thetic ministers, and with this apparently 
valid authorization they proceed to prey 
upon the clergy and members of denom- 
inations without discrimination. When 
with Catholics they are Catholic; when 
with Protestants they are Protestant. 

The funds raised by them do not go to 

the purposes described in their appeal. 


The United States immigration au- 
thorities have not been remiss in trying 
to deal with this situation, and they have 
already deported many of the swindlers 
just described. Nevertheless, their task 
has been difficult, as most of these self- 
appointed ministers travel under assumed 
names and have passports of various 
countries. The Department of Ecclesias- 
tical Relations of the National Council 
of the Episcopal Church has been par- 
ticularly alert in trying to protect unsus- 
pecting church people in this country 
against the activities of the so-called 
“Chaldean priests.” A very efficient bu- 
reau has been created by this Episcopal 
group, and, fortunately for those who 
have not access to other, sources of in- 
formation, this department is willing to 


provide information to any church or in- 
dividual who may have reason to desire 
it in this connection. 


The Assyrian authorities abroad as 
well as those in America have been ap- 
prised of the situation and have strongly 
protested against the activities of those 
who misrepresent them. The situation is 
all the more pathetic because there is real 
need in Assyria, and, while money has 
been given in large amounts ostensibly 
to meet it, actually very little has reached 
the suffering Assyrians themselves. Any 
of our readers who come into contact 
with individuals seeking funds for As- 
syrians are advised to communicate with 
Secretary George M. Lamsa of the Epis- 
copal National Council, 281 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York. 

Henry S. LEIper. 


Another Warning 


The growing interest of people of all 
communions in the Federal Council of 
Churches has apparently led a clever 
crook to pose as a solicitor for the Coun- 
cil, using the telephone for this purpose. 
A friend of the Council in New York 
recently received a message over the tele- 
phone from a man who said that he was 
representing the Council in an effort to 
get into personal contact with some of its 
friends and asked her for a contribution 
for the Council’s work. In an unguarded 
moment, she made out a check to his per- 
sonal order, as she had been requested 
to do over the telephone, and left it for 
him in her mail box, only to discover 
that the man was a fraud and was totally 
unknown at the cffice of the Federal 
Council. 


In order to prevent recurrence of such 
incidents, the officers of the Council de- 
sire to say that requests for support are 
not made over the telephone, and that 
checks for the Council should be drawn 
only to the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, or Frank 
H. Mann, Treasurer. 


i 
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THREE TOURS 


To Promote Internationa 
Understanding 
I 
A EUROPEAN TOU 
Sailing N. Y. June 30; 
returning N. Y. Sept. 7 
ENGLAND — HOLLAND — GERMANY 
SWITZERLAND — ITALY — FRANCE 


Leader: Mrs. JouN Fercuson, President 
National Council of Federated Chur 
Women. 


Planned primarily for church women 
places of leadership. There will be opportu 
ities for informal conferences on the place 
the church in promoting international, indi 
trial and inter-racial understanding. 


II 
FRIENDSHIP TOU 
presenting 
A World Point of View 
Sailing N. Y. July 4; 
returning N. Y. Aug. 24 
ENGLAND — HOLLAND — GERMANY 
SWITZERLAND — FRANCE 


Leader; Lawrence H. Frencu. Sponsored | 
the Missionary Educational Departme 
of the Reformed Church in America. 


For the European traveller who wishes 
enlarge his understanding of world affai 
through contact with Fes of influence ai 
with movements abroad. 


III 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S TOU 
OF GOODWILL 
Sailing N. Y. Aug. 8; 
returning N. Y. Sept. 10 
SWITZERLAND — GERMANY 
FRANCE — ENGLAND 


Leader: Rev. Water Gerry. Backed by t 
youth leadership of the Protesta 
Churches of North America. 


“We recommend the promotion of wor 
friendliness through organized travel grow 
among Christian youth . . . ’’—Christian You 
Council. 


Itineraries and rates available 
on application 


WO 7 Ria 
ACQUAINTANCE 


TRAVEL, Inc. 


11 West 42nd Street, New York 
SN ARP A IDEAL. 9 LAN TMS FS a MTA TS 
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Christian Leaders of China 
Meet with Kagawa 


As a part of the five-year movement 
now under way. in China, the General 
Assembly of the Church of Christ in 
China, made up of fourteen different 
denominational groups, held a national 
conference and retreat on the campus of 
Hangchow Christian College last sum- 
mer. The outstanding aspect of the con- 
ference was the presence of Dr. Toyohi- 
ko Kagawa of Japan. One of those who 
attended the conference writes: 

“We have met a saint, but we have 
met more than a saint. Here is a man 
who combines the mind of the sage 
‘with a mysticism of the saint. He is 
keenly alive, takes an interest in all that 
is living, is familiar with all ancient 
and modern movements for the uplift 
of man. His faith is a simple one, but 
he is capable of squaring it with the 
‘philosophical, sociological and psycho- 
logical theories of the present-day 
schools, and of expressing it in their 
language.” 


| How We Look to Others 


“May I be allowed to draw your atten- 
tion to the fact that the economic war 
‘which practically all the nations are 
carrying on with their tariffs, is little 
better than the war with guns? The 
nations by closing their frontiers to the 
_ goods of other nations are starving and 
ruining not only their neighbors but 
themselves also. It seems to me pure 
_ madness to think that one is the richer 
for the poverty of his neighbors. Our 
own little country is one of the last 
defenders of free trade and it has a 
| bitterly hard stand to keep it up. I 
_ was speaking lately with one of our 
_ prominent international jurists, and he 
was very pessimistic about the present 
' situation in this respect. When the 
_ British Empire and the United States 
as big nationalities think it useful for 
_ their own countries that all the parts 
of their realm should cooperate with 
‘one another by exchanging goods and 
_ products, why does it not enter into the 
minds of the leaders of the nations that 
this principle would prove effective and 
useful also when applied at a somewhat 
' larger scale, i.e., that instead of a big 
: part of the world, the whole world 
t ould cooperate ? 

“T should be very glad if these simple 
remarks proved to be sufficiently im- 
‘portant to you to take the subject under 
consideration. I am perfectly aware of 
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Happy 
Christian 


Annuitants 


These are actual photographs 

of a few of hundreds of men 

and women who have written 

words of praise for the annu- 

ity plan that helps distribute 
the Word of God. 


You, too, if you 
want to give to the cause 
of Scripture distribution 
but require some return 
from your gift during your 
lifetime, will find the 
American Bible Society’s 
annuity plan eminently 
satisfactory. 

Its safety is guaranteed 
by the substantial resources 


of this great world-wide 
Society which has been dis- 


tributing the Scriptures 
since 1816. 


SAFE INCOME FOR LIFE 


Mrs. B. E. M. 
of New York 


“Tam happy 
to know that 
aslongaslIlive 
I will receive 
each annuity 
payment with- 
out fail.” 


A GREAT CONVENIENCE 


Mr. E. P. B. 
of Florida 


“The annuity 
plan provides 
a permanent 
and convenient 
income. I need 
only to deposit 


. the semi-an- 


nual check.”’ 


The Rev. 
H.K.S. 
of California 


“T enjoy a lib- 
eral rate and 
the annuity 
checks come 
twice a year, 
always prompt- 
ly when due.” 


GIFT TO GOD’S KINGDOM .... - 


A GIFT THAT LIVES . . 


Mr. C. T. 
of Kentucky 


“T want my 
money to work 
for the Bible 
Cause aftermy 
death. Your 
annuities are 
the solution.” 


Mrs. S. G. H. 
of Missouri 


“T consider the 
Society’s work 
as second to 
none in furth- 
ering Christ’s 
kingdom upon 
the earth.” 
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the special difficulties of the subject, but 
as soon as we see the problems no 
longer within the narrow limits of a 
nation or of the interests of special 
_ groups, but in the light of the necessities AND 
of the world, and in the light of the Sia 
simple rules for conduct given in the v4 
Gospel, the whole problem acquires a Se 


4 . ” : 
different aspect. accO%o = 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY, Astor Pl., N. Y. ,AUM ORF 
\ 


Please send me your booklet No.1 FC giving full informa- = 1 
tion onthe annuity plan of the American Bible Society. It is AS A M, 


understood that this request places me under no obligation. 


D. Ptooty. 


Be sure to fill in clearly your name and complete address 


Amsterdam, Holland 
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“That Next Warr? 
By K. A. Bratt 


Harcourt, Brace and Co. $2.50 
66 HE abolition of war between civi- 
lized peoples” will be “the greatest 
change history has ever known,” writes 
Major K. A. Bratt in his work recently 
translated into English. An introduction 
by President Nicholas Murray Butler and 
a foreword by Wickham Steed indicate 
something of the importance of this 
volume. The author’s aim is not tere 
description of what may be expected if 
and when “that next war” comes, but, 
in view of the inconceivable disaster to 
all civilized nations which war will 
bring, an effort to evaluate the nature 
of the present forces working for peace 
and to point, out what he conceives to be 
the one line of hope. 


President Butler is aroused by Major 
Bratt to remark that “the responsibility 
of the Government of the United States 
is direct and profound—the assump- 
tion by the Government of the United 
States of its due and just responsibility 
as a member of the family of nations— 
would advance in momentous and mem- 
orable fashion the cause of the world’s 
peace. Today every nation is fearful 
lest, should the Pact of Paris be broken 
by any signatory, the Government of the 
United States would offer aid and com- 
fort to that pledge-breaker, or permit its 
nationals to offer aid and comfort.... It 
is for the American people to grasp these 
facts and to require their Government to 
walk in the path it should go.” 


The discussion falls into three parts. 
The author first describes “The Modern 
War Society,” in which he sketches the 
war history of Europe, beginning with 
Napoleon. He writes graphically of “The 
Great Shadow,” “The Psychology of 
Armaments,” “The New Strategy” due 
to airplanes and gas, and the “Road to 
Annihilation.” 


Major Bratt then passes on to “Six 
Danger Points,” in which he describes 
“The Dynamite Magazine,” “Red and 
Black Fascism,” “Asia and the Euro- 
peans,” “Europe’s Imperialism,” and the 
forces in Christendom making for war. 
Among the latter he includes not only 
vested interests, munition makers and the 
press, but diplomacy, the churches and 
“patriots.” He gives striking, concrete 
illustrations of how these various groups 
have acted in the past and may be ex- 
pected to behave in the future. 


He depicts with startling effect the 
“war psychosis” that sweeps over a nation 
when its Government decides on war, an 
hysteria that sweeps away in a torrent of 
emotion the logical, humane and reflec- 
tive mind of the nation and lets loose its 
passions and hatreds and fears, making 
balanced judgment impossible. Pacifism 
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AMONG THE BEST NEW BOOKS 


takes little account of this factor in its 
plans for world peace. 


The constructive section of the volume 
deals with the peace movement, its “illu- 
sions” and defective logic, “The Great 
Dilemma,” democracy and its weakness, 
“The Federation of the. Peoples” and 
“The Creation of the World Executive.” 
Major Bratt sees in democracy, especially 
in Great Britain, the only hope of world 
peace. Radicalism, Red and Black, no 
less than Conservatism in England and 
elsewhere, is blind to what is coming if 
the organization of the world for gen- 
eral security, liberty and justice is not 
speedily set up on the basis of the 
“power” of the peace-loving nations. His 
hope rests not on pacifism that is ideal- 
istic but not realistic, not on the churches 
that are fundamentally conservative and 
dominated by the State, nor on liberalism 
and middle-class intelligence, least of all 
on capitalism, but on the international 
labor movement with its power through 
the concerted strike to refuse production 
of war munitions. He stands for “an 
organized revolt of the forces of produc- 
tion.” Such a “mass revolt is the reply 
to the development of war and dictator- 
ships” and is the “alternative to some- 
thing which will infallibly create chaos. 
It is not only war which lurks behind the 
door, but also world revolution.” 


The author insists that an heroic ef- 
fort is necessary to postpone the next war 
long enough to organize a permanent 
mechanism of peace. It is a book which 
every intelligent student of the problems 
of war and peace should read. 


Srpney L. Guticx. 


Pioneering on Social 
Frontiers 
By GrAHAm TAYLOR 
University of Chicago Press. $4.00. 


1 Bee among us who began their 
ministry from forty to fifty years 
ago can welcome and interpret this vol- 
ume as later arrivals cannot. To such 
readers, Part V comes before the preced- 
ing four and tells a larger story to those 
who lived in that day. 


To the moderns, however, the first four- 
fifths will appeal. They tell the story of 
social reform in Chicago and of Chicago 
Commons, and of a great human soul who 
“has swung like a pendulum, almost 
every twenty-four hours, between the 
privileged few and the struggling many,” 
between tenements and cultured homes, 
employers and employed, academicians 
and the masses, conservatives and pro- 
gressives, always the friend of all. 


The reviewer vividly remembers one of 
those days a quarter of a century ago 
and the maze of human life through 
which Graham Taylor led him, while ever 


himself serene and unconfused and steady 
in mind and step. * 


One is led, in the main portions of 
the book, through Chicago’s civic life, 
its industrial arena and its mingling in 
terracial masses, to Chicago Commons 
and into the meaning of the social set. 
tlement movement, of which Graham 
Taylor was a pioneer, beginning by sim 
ply turning his own home into a settle- 
ment, when funds for its establishment 
failed. Here began the effort to develop 
“the goodwill to understand one another, 
to interpret misunderstood attitudes and 
situations, to reconcile and be reconciled 
to differences of taste and temperament, 
race and religion, heritage and aspirations, 
and through service and sacrifice to pro- 
mote the unity of the spirit in the bond 
of peace.” 


The story is told with almost secretive 
modesty and yet one can see and feel 
Graham Taylor in its impersonal telling 
of every great movement. He not only 
did things but inspired and persuaded 
persons more powerful than himself, like 
Victor Lawson and many others whe 
might be named, 


In the chapter on “The Settlement’s 
Distinctive Future” he is still the for- 
ward-looking prophet at the age of 
eighty. The settlement, he tells us, will 
change, but will always, or long, be 
needed. It is something more than the 
institutional church. Its spirit must remain 
religious and it will itself continue tc 
influence religion. “Even though many oi 
the functions should prove to be out- 
grown, there will always remain limita- 
tions of human nature to call for suct 
service,” “thus religiously supplementing 
the Church’s bidding for a definite ac. 
ceptance of its faith, attested and ex- 
pressed by a sacramental act.” 


In the story of his own personal expe- 
rience Graham Taylor is really telling of 
the larger human movement which de. 
veloped in those years, which trans: 
formed religion and the Church anc 
which owes a heavy debt to him and hi: 
associates of that day and generation 
We have the story of his boyhood, wher 
“some preachers seemed to be more like 
prosecutors of their fellow-men before 
the high court of Heaven than messen: 
gers of Heaven’s peace and goodwill, call- 
ing for repentance,” an influence, however 
that did not deter him from the ministry 
His own transformation from “individ- 
ualistic prepossessions” to his conceptiot 
of religion which was greatly human but 
never humanistic, parallel with his parist 
experience in adjusting and winning hi: 
church and people to his own changing 
life, illustrated by striking incidents anc 
experiences, the transfer of his life anc 
influence from the Fourth Church o 
Hartford to Hartford Seminary, whos: 
faculty at the beginning had stood quit 
aloof from the work of his church, ar 
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Greatness Passing By 
Stories for the Junior Pulpit, Church School, and the Home 


by Hulda Niebuhr 


Twenty-four stories which have been put to the test and 
found interesting to children and useful in actual curric- 
ulum experience. The book is recommended to all those 
engaged in various forms of juvenile instruction. $1.50 


The Philosophy of the 
Good Life 
by the Rt. Rev. Charles Gore, D.D. 


formerly Bishop of Oxford 
author of “The Reconstruction of Belief,” etc 


“Tt is just such a discussion as we are desperately in need 
of to-day. ... It is packed with material that will en- 
rich any preacher’s message.” 

—The Christian Advocate. $3.00 


The Mind of 
Christ in Paul 
by 
Frank C. Porter 


Professor of Biblical Theology, 
Emeritus, Yale Divinity School 


he Head of the Corner 


A Study in Christian Origins 
by 


Louis Matthews Sweet 
rofessor of Biblical Theology, Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Chicago 


The Christian religion being ultimately 
based upon a biography, Dr. Sweet here 
seeks to recover the process by which the 
personality of Jesus entered and became a 
part of the religion which He founded. 
This book is the record of a personal quest 
for a firmer conviction, with results that will 
inspire every reader. $2.00 
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THIRD LARGE PRINTING 


The Meaning 
of the Cross 


by Henry Sloane Coffin 


President of Union Theological 
Seminary, New York 

The’story that has transformed 
the world is centred about the 
Cross. Here is a single, non-the- 
ological treatment of that chief 
event in the historic gospel. “So 
well done and so readable that 
many will welcome the volume 
as one welcomes a lamp in the 
dark.” —Christian Advocate. 

$1.50 


hrist in the 


ospels 

by 
Burton Scott Easton, 
D.D. 


General Theological Seminary, 
ew York 


“A scholarly essay on interpre- 
tation of certain passages in the 
Pauline epistles and a devo- 
tional masterpiece, one of the 
most interesting and valuable 
discussions we have read for 
some time.” 
—The Garrett Tower. 


“A uniquély planned and ad- 
imirably wrought contribution to 
jour understanding of the Gos- 
ypels and of their subject, the 
‘historic Jesus. So ably written 
as to be worthy of the very deep- 
est study.” 
—The Living Church. 


$1.75 


$2.50 


ys " paauly Men of Conviction 
D4 


- William Adams Brown, D.D., Ph.D. by 
“Tt is a book one can commend with all heartiness, for it ; Henry Bradford Washburn 


will help many perplexed and fearful souls. The issues 
‘are faced squarely, not evaded, and their treatment is 
Beoth illuminating and satisfying.” 

—Presbyterian Advance. 


A Religious Book Club Selection. $2.50 


The Teaching of Karl Barth 


An Exposition 
by R. Birch Hoyle 


“An authoritative and admirably lucid and candid ac- 
count of the man and the movement. Mr. Hoyle’s study 
“gl his subject is thorough and penetrating 


$2.75 


Dean of the Episcopal ae School, Cambridge 


The men are Benedict, Athanasius, St. 
Francis, Hildebrand, Pius IX, and Ig- 
natius Loyola. Dean Washburn shows 
how their lives may help the ve of 
to-day. 


“I am impressed with the breadth of the 
author’s sympathies as well as with the 
justness of his judgment as a historian. It 
is a delightful and informing book.” 

—Dean Howarp C. Rossins. 


With 6 illustrations. $2.50 


—The Guardian. 


AT YOUR BOOK STORE | 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 597 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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told with attractive simplicity. Here we 
have the beginning of what was called 
“sociological instruction” in seminaries 
and of the study of the teaching of Jesus 
as to the social order. 


Then came the removal to Chicago 
Seminary, the attacks by reactionary 
commercial papers, the attempt of ene- 
mies to cripple the finances of the Semi- 
nary, the courage of the faculty when 
the President of the Seminary felt moved 
to pray explicitly for Taylor’s protection 
at chapel prayers, which should remind 
the preachers and teachers of our day 
that their freedom was bought with a 
price. 

In the “Forecast from the Retrospect” 
we again have the same Graham Tayler 
at eighty whom we knew at forty-five. 
It is a message of faith. “The spirit of 
God” is “brooding within the darkness 
upon the face of the deep to bring forth 
a new and better order of life.” “As the 
spirit of almost every faith is broader 
and more tolerant than its creed, we may 
hope for a religious fellowship more cor- 
dial than merely tolerant, for a religious 
unity more cooperative than organic, and, 
through this unity of spirit, for mankind 
to be united in the bonds of peace.” 


Graham Taylor himself could never 
tell the whole story of his life, especially 
in those earlier years. He did not know 
himself how great an army of young 
men, in seminary and in pastorate, was 
following him and breathing in his 
spirit. But many of them have told it 
and some are still telling it, in their mes- 
sage and in their lives of ministry. 


And so I turn back to the frontis- 
piece, look upon the strong, kindly face. 
turn to the folder and re-read the letter 
written me in an hour of need, with its 
tender sympathy and word of confidence, 
and thank God for one who in earlier 
years led me as one of a great host of 
loving followers into a larger light and 
faith and rejoice that in my old friend 
is today fulfilled the prophecy, “at even- 
tide there shall be light.” 


CuHaries S. MACFARLAND. 


Religion in Life Adjustments 


By SAMuEL NoeEL STEVENS 
Abingdon Press. $1.50. 


T is now generally recognized that one 

of the most serious concerns of the 
human being is that of adjustment to a 
constantly changing world. Failure to 
make satisfactory adjustment is one of 
the most frequent causes of mental dis- 
ease while, on the other hand, any agency 
or experience which can facilitate adjust- 
ment is to be heartily welcomed and 
commended. 


The author finds in the present situa- 
tion justification for a new apologetic. 
He recognizes the therapeutic value of 
religion, yet is convinced that its greatest 
value lies in its integrative and pre- 
ventive character. Amid the worries, 


-relation to the daily life of men. 
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complexities and distractions of the mod- 
ern world, here is a power enabling a 
person to “balance the basic urges” and 
enter upon a “life experience rich with 
purpose and character.” 


. Prayer is defined as “a thorough an- 
alysis of one’s needs and of the assist- 
ance necessary to supply them, together 
with a definite statement of the ends for 
which one is willing to expend the utmost 
personal effort, addressed to that source 
of aid upon which the pray-er feels a 
real sense of dependence and in which he 
has complete confidence. 


Jesus is “the supreme example of in- 
tegration,” “perhaps the most normal per- 
son who ever lived” a personality who 
was never absorbed or lost in the social 
life of His day.” 


There is a helpful discussion of “the 
therapeutic value of religion” and a final 
chapter on “the church and religion,” in 
which there are useful suggestions as to 
how a. church may serve as a “life-ad- 
justment center.” 

B. S. WINCHESTER, 


He Took It Upon Himself 


By MARGARET SLATTERY 


Pilgrim Press. $1.00. 


HIS is a revised and enlarged 

edition of a little book which has 
already been an inspiration to countless 
young people. Quoting Daniel Web- 
ster’s remark, “The greatest thought 
that ever came into my mind is my 
individual responsibility to God,’ Miss 
Slattery illustrates its meaning by a 
wealth of biographical incidents drawn 
from the lives of the greatest servants 
of humanity. Jacob Riis hearing the 
cry of the children of the streets, Fran- 
ces Willard responding to the call of the 
victims of the liquor traffic, Albert 
Schweitzer going as a physician into 
the African tropics, Horace Mann 
seeking education for all the children 
of all the people, Toyohiko Kagawa 
dwelling in the slums of Japan—these 
and many others, under Miss Slattery’s 
pen, live again to inspire in young men 
and women the spirit of service. 


The Story.of the Railroad “Y” 


By Joun F. Moore 
Association Press. $2.00. 


NE WHO PICKS UP this volume 

expecting to find merely a dry nar- 
rative of organizational events and dates 
will be happily disappointed. What he 
will find is a lively interpretation of 
religion expressing itself practically in 
The 
volume is primarily a record of the 
remarkable development of one of the 
leading services of the Y. M. C. A. 
during the past sixty years (written by 
one who has had a great creative part 
in it but modestly conceals the fact). 


The volume, however, is more than th 
It is also a chapter in the religious a 
social history of America and she 
many an interesting sidelight on ¢ 
last quarter of the nineteenth centut 
during which the Railroad “Y” 
its rise. 

The evangelistic impulse which k 
behind the work in the earlier daj 
stands out clearly, combined with #1 
motive of keeping the railroad men awe 
from the saloon. This last ‘commer 
merits reflection from those who lamen 
what they regard as the failure of pre 
hibition. Throughout the story rw 
the conviction that Christian characte: 
is the greatest asset men can have, an 
that such character is rooted in religion 


The Church and the Newspapei 


By Wrtt1AM BERNARD NorRTON 
Macmillan Co. $2.50. , 


T HE NEWSPAPER as an ally of thi 
Church by bringing the Church ane 
its work to the attention of the grea 
rank and file, including millions whe 
do not often sit in the pews, is the idea 
of this minister, who was for mam 
years Religious Editor of the Chicagi 
Tribune. Religion is news, that is hi 
thesis, and his concern in the presen 
volume is to help ministers to cooperat 
effectively with the newspaper in pre 
senting this news to its readers. Whil 
the book is not a manual on religiou 
publicity, but rather an interpretatio: 
of what the newspaper is interested i 
and what the minister may and ma 
not expect from the editor, it will b 
of interest and practical help to all wh 
prepare material about the work an 
activities of the Church for the pres: 
At times one feels that Dr. Norto: 
has become so much the newspaperma’ 
that he fails to measure publicity b 
distinctively Christian standards, bu 
his insistence on making religion under 
standable to the man-on-the-street is 
much-needed emphasis. 


A Critical and Exegetical Com 
mentary on the Book of Daniel 
By R. .H. CHartes. 

Oxford University Press. $10.00. 


HIS is a great work, both in siz 
and erudition, by a British schola 
who is probably without a peer in tt 
field of interpreting the Hebrew Apoc:z 
lyptic literature. The purpose of th 
volume is, by an exhaustive study of tl 
various versions and a comparatiy 
analysis of the different periods c 
Aramaic, to recover the form in whic 
the Book of Daniel circulated in the fir: 
century, the time of Jesus. There is 
critical and well documented study ¢ 
the date of the Book of Daniel, which | 
fixed at about 165 B.C. and a detaile 
analysis of the contents. : [ 
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Christian Unity at Work 
in the Villages 


Most Rapidly Growing Religious 
Movement in America 


Two thousand communities in America have some 
form of consolidated or united church, These are 
commonly called community, federated or union 
churches. Following church consolidation comes the 
working out of a program of social service for the 
community. 


THE 
COMMUNITY CHURCHMAN 


A news organ to give field reports from these 
churches, interpretative articles and editorial exposi- 
tion is clearly needed. The Community Churchman 
has now entered its eleventh year. Its readers are to 
be found in every state of the union. It is the recog- 
nized organ of the Community Church Workers. 


A Trial Subscription of Three Months for 25 cents. 
$1.00 per year 


The Community Churchman 
Park Ridge, Illinois 


When Making Your Will 


For the information and use of those who 
desire to make bequests to the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, and thus 
to perpetuate its work, when their own personal 
efforts are ended, the following suggestions are 
made in regard to the drafting of wills. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I give and bequeath to the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, incorpor- 
ated under the laws of New York, the sum of 


dollars for its 
general purposes (or a special purpose may be 
stated). 


Legacies may also be left to the Council in 
trust, the income only to be used. 


The Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, Inc., is incorporated by a 
special act of the Legislature of New York, 
passed April 12, 1924. 


THE NAMELESS LONGING 


By Hubert L. Simpson 
‘Twenty-four sermons by the famous minister of Westminster Church, London. No better sermons are 


being published today than those by Dr. Simpson. 


artists in the British pulpit.” 


The Education of 
the Whole Man 


By L. P. Jacks—A wise, human and 
delightful book. “Dr. Jacks has the 
eloquence of sublime common sense.” 
—British Weekly. ‘With stout heart 
and trenchant blade he deals shrewd 
blows at certain popular idols.”— 
Times Literary Supplement (Lon- 
don) $1.75 


The Unlocked Door 


By James Black—These stories have 
been told to children in Dr. Black’s 
famous Edinburgh Church, St. 
George’s, West. They have all the 
wit and fascination of the stories of 
a true Scotsman. Staunchness and 
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BETWEEN 
TWO WORLDS will help those who are leading 


The Romance of Jesus 
By Daniel A. Poling 


The romance of Jesus viy- 
idly told in novel form by logians. $2.00 
radio preacher. 
“Strong, true and manful,” 
says S. Parkes Cadman of 
this splendid story of stories; 
and Margaret Slattery calls 
it, “A tender masterly book.” 


the great 


Joseph Fort Newton calls him ‘One of the finest 


$2.00 


Religion and i 
the Next Generation 
By Edwin Ewart Aubrey—This book 


younger folk to find a wholesome re- 
ligion. Dr. Aubrey goes _ behind 
creeds. to those basic human needs 
which gave them birth. Dr. Aubrey, 
of the Divinity School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, is one of the 
most brilliant of the younger theo- 


Morals of Tomorrow 


By Ralph W. Sockman—“A vital and 
bracing book.” — London Opinion. 
“Learned, witty, free from contro- 


vitality, the cold rigor of the High- $2.00 versial sharpness, persuasive and 
lands and the romantic colorings of amiable.”—Bookman, “This is the 
the Lowlands are reflected in the book of the year.’—The Christian 
thirty tales he tells. $2.00 QGWOVvvwvwJTVV Century. 3rd printing. $2.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 EAST 33rd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


A Kit of New 


1000 NEW ILLUSTRATIONS 
Aquilla Webb 


Few men have displayed greater deftness in choosing 
and presenting evangelistic illustrations than Aquilla 
Webb. This is the first new collection from his pen in 
five years. It is marked by the same fine sense of homi- 
letic values that characterize his earlier books. $2.50 


WHAT CAN STUDENTS BELIEVE? 
Fosdick, McKee, Buttrick, et al 

A collection of the best sermons preached at Yale during 
the past few years, chosen for their appeal to the student 
mind. Includes sermons by Fosdick, Buttrick, McKee, 
Tittle, Wicks, Niebuhr, Sperry, and others. The sermons 
are not intended as homiletic samples but as straight- 
forward challenge to youth. $1.60 


THE MINISTER AND FAMILY 
TROUBLES 

Elizabeth and Robert Dexter 

The only book of its kind: A survey of methods used by 
modern ministers in dealing with broken families and 
sexual maladjustments. A series of case stories which 


will suggest methods for handling such problems as they 
come up in your own ministry. $1.25 


For Mother’s 


MOTHERS OF FAMOUS MEN 

Archer Wallace 

The stories of the mother of Wesley, of Augustine, of 
Booker T. Washington, of Goethe and a dozen others— 
done in the Archer Wallace vein and rich in heroic appeal. 
A capital source of material for a Mother’s Day sermon. 


Tools for Ministe ; 


MINISTER'S WEEK-DAY CHALLENG 


Day Programs 


“A wealth of sentiment enhances this superb collection of 


Edwin H. Byington 
While the trend in all other professions is toward specia 
ization, the minister is still required to be a composi 
person. Professor Byington sees the peril and the cha 
lenge of this and offers a plea for spiritualizing all seve 
days of the pastor’s week. 2.f 


SERMONS IN ARGOT 


James I. Vance 


Religious ideas are often couched in terms which meai 
everything to the theological student but very little t 
bankers, housewives and others who make up the aver 
age congregation. Here is a series of graphic sermon 
in the argot of the professions, in the language of the 
people. $1.50 


HISTORY OF FUNDAMENTALISM 
Stewart G. Cole 


“The author’s fairness is amazing,” says the Philadelphia ~ 
Public Ledger. “It is indispensable to any clear under- 
standing of Protestantism in this generation,” writes Hal- © 
ford E. Luccock. A chastening book, presenting in docu-— 
mentary form a story not available elsewhere. 2.50 


« 


AND SO HE MADE MOTHERS 
Margaret Applegarth 


stories, proverbs, plays, programs, and banquet sugges- 
tions. It is of rare value either as a gift or as a hand- 


JESUS AS A FRIEND 
George Stewart 


A striking approach to the Galilean, show- 
ing his contacts with his friends, Fine for 
talks to young people, $1.50 


MY TOMORROW’S SELF 
Samuel M, Glasgow 


Those who feel that the appeal of religion 
to youth has been watered down to flattery 
in these days will welcome this clear-cut 
emphasis on abiding values. $1 


A LIFE OF JESUS 
Basil Mathews 


The author has recaptured to an astonish- 
ing degree the times of Jesus. A book for 
young and old. 33 pages of illustrations, 
with two Holman Hunt pictures in color, 


$3.00 


THE GOLDEN BOOK OF 
FAITH 
Compiled by Thomas Curtis Clark 


A companion volume to the author’s Master 
of Men. It offers a message of positive con- 
viction to this day. $2.00 


WORD PICTURES IN THE 
NEW TESTAMENT—Vol. IV. 
A. T. Robertson 


This volume deals with the Pauline Epistles. 
The meaning of the New Testament Greek 
is made unmistakably clear. $3.50 


$1.00 book for working up Mother’s Day programs. 27 
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FACING NORTH LIVING ON TIPTOE a 
O. G. Herbrecht M. W. K. Heicker : : 


The stirring record of one young people’s 
class which faced the Trail of Jesus way. 
Get your superintendent to read it. $1.50 


50 STORIES FOR THE BED 
TIME HOUR 
Margaret Eggleston 


A companion to the author’s 75 Stories for 
the Worship Hour. Fine for mothers or for 
teachers. Contains many splendid sugges- 
tions for children’s sermons. $1.50 


PRODUCING YOUR OWN 
PLAYS 
Mary M. Russell 


The first complete handbook covering the 
whole range of amateur dramatics. Every 
fact the young people’s society needs. Fully 
illustrated. $2.00 


THE CHRISTIAN IDEAL FOR 


HUMAN SOCIETY 
Alfred E. Garvie 


From the fullness of his experience, the 
author sets forth a sound, comprehensive 
system of Christian ethics. $4.00 


MOFFATT NEW TESTA- 
MENT COMMENTARY— 
Colossians 

E. F. Scott 


Includes also Esphesians ‘and Philemon. A 
notable addition to a distinguished series of 
books. $3.50 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


RICHARD R. SMITH, INC., 12 East 41st St.. New York 


The outgrowth of meeting youth in confer- ; 
ences, face to face with the problems that 
trouble them most. $1.50 


ATTRACTIVE PARTIES 
FOR CHILDREN 
Lottie E. Fitch 


) 
Thirty plans, programs and novel invitations 
adaptable to private or church functions. 
The parties are arranged by months; full 
instructions for making invitations. $2.00 


PASTOR’S POCKET BIBLE 
J. Richard Spann ' 
An arrangement of scripture in the form 
needed by the pastor in his work with souls. 
Thoroughly indexed and convenient pocket- 
size. $1.25 


CONFLICTS OF THE 


EARLY CHURCH 
W. D. Niven 


A fascinating and realistic approach to early 
Christian history, setting at naught many 
popular conceptions. $2.00 


GREAT SERMONS BY 
YOUNG PREACHERS 
Ed. by Edward L. Keller 


The work of America’s most popular young 
preachers. Reveals a new generation in the 
making. $2.00 


aie ab, SELECT PRINTING CO, 
se NEW YORK 


